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by John Brobeck 


Masy OF US are emotionally so tied to the ad- 
jectives conservative, orthodox and fundamental 
that we do not really believe in the value of a 
liberal education. 

Somehow the whole idea sounds wrong. 

We think of medical education to train doctors, 
nursing education-for nurses, dental education for 
dentists, and so on, and rather have the opinion that 
a liberal education produces liberals! Liberals we 
do not want, at least not among the children for 
whom we are responsible, and so we look upon 
liberal education with mistrust. Yet there is good 
reason to believe that more and better liberal ed- 
ucation is exactly what we need. 

In part, of course, this confusion arises out of 
uncertainty in our use of adjectives. For example, 
what is a scientific education? One that is scien- 
tifically designed, or one intended to produce sci- 
entists? If we speak more exactly we shall use 
the adjective to describe the education itself—as a 
good education, poor education, technical education 
or liberal education. The field of study then be- 
comes a more specific statement, such as educa- 
tion in medicine, in law, in science or in the human- 
ities. The word liberal properly identifies a qual- 
ity of education rather than the type of individual 
the education manufactures. We are concerned, 
then, with educating our children in a liberal 
rather than in a restricted manner. 

There is, however, another cause for our suspi- 
cion. Disposed as we are to be uncertain about a 
need for any higher education for Christians, our 
misgivings tend to focus themselves upon a liberal 
education as the most dangerous kind. This occurs 
in part because we live in a culture that requires 
a public licensing of lawyers, accountants, doctors, 
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nurses, dentists, public school teachers, even min- 
isters, and that offers professional certification for 
architects, scientists, medical specialists and others. 
It is obvious that a Christian desiring to enter one 
of these professions must first secure proper train- 
ing. But this is as far as we wish to go. Having 
accepted the necessity for professional or technical 
education even for Christians, we feel that now 
we must draw a line. All education is suspicious; 
but since the practical part cannot be avoided, what 
is left must be doubly dangerous. 


To decide whether this conclusion is true, we may 
ask the question, what are the goals of liberal edu- 
cation? When he has spent four years in college 
and paid perhaps eight thousand dollars, what does 
a graduate receive for his time and money? Two 
common answers are that he has learned how to 
live a fuller, richer life; and that he is likely to 
earn more money. 


The former is patently the opinion of one who 
enjoys music, paintings, biography and other liter- 
ature to a point where he believes everyone should 
have these pleasures. To be familiar with the de- 
velopment of the English novel, to appreciate the 
genius creating the works of the great composers, 
to look with enlightenment upon the Elgin “mar- 
bles”—these and innumerable other occupations of 
the mind and spirit are said to be required for 
man to accomplish his life on an elevated plane. 


I agree. But I have reservations. It is impos- 
sible to justify on Scriptural grounds these “finer 
things of life” (or, for that matter, “gracious liv- 
ing”) as desirable in themselves. 


I do not believe that a Christian can accept the 
ability to live a pleasant or even an exciting life 
as a valid goal for the education process. In speak- 





ing to His disciples, our Lord offered them rather 
a life of devotion, service and sacrifice. 


The second alternative, financial success, is even 
more nebulous as a Christian goal. It is true that 
college men earn more. It is also true that they 
are, on the average, more intelligent. Consequent- 
ly, it is impossible to say what a given group of 
men could do financially under both sets of con- 
ditions, i.e., with and without a college degree. If 
professions are excluded, and if one takes into ac- 
count the cost of a college degree and the rela- 
tively late age at which a college alumnus becomes 
self supporting, it is doubtful whether a Bachelor 
of Arts degree has any demonstrable monetary 
value. A young man intending to earn money might 
do well to secure the best possible high school 
training, then invest his parents’ eight thousand 
dollars and his years from 17 to 21 in establishing 
his own business. (Many of us grew up in homes 
where our fathers had achieved financial security 
without attending college.) 


Another point must be added. Even if it could 
be shown that college graduates earn more than 
non-college men, this does not provide a logical 
motive for support of liberal education on the part 
of Christians. The believer’s daily walk is not a 
search for financial security. 


In rejecting these two possible benefits, the 
richer life and monetary reward, we must either 
discover yet another and more acceptable goal, or 
else we must conclude that a Christian, after all, 
should not seek a liberal education. That there is 
another and better goal is known to all, non-be- 
lievers as well as Christians, who have given the 
subject careful and thoughtful attention. Indeed, 
if education were intended to yield only personal 
gain in money or pleasure, it is doubtful whether 
it could survive even a secular, much less a Chris- 
tian, inspection. 


This other goal, and the really critical one, was 
well understood by men of vision in the colonial 
period of this country and, in fact, throughout all 
periods of recent history in Western Europe and 
the New World. One of the prominent colonial 
colleges was founded to prepare men for “service 
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of Church and State.” This did not mean only the 
ministry and law. The service referred to includes 
the responsibilities that all believers have to the 
church, and those that all citizens have in our dem- 
ocratic system. 

These latter responsibilities are sometimes re- 
garded too lightly by evangelical Christians. They 
include the obligation to be well informed on mat- 
ters of public concern. 

In this connection I like the statement of Pro- 
fessor Paul Woodring (as quoted in Time Maga- 
zine, September 2, 1957), that the goal of educa- 
tion is to enable the individual to make wise de- 
cisions. This is obviously true of professional train- 
ing. A doctor, through discipline, precept and ex- 
perience learns to make a proper choice among 
possible diagnoses, prognoses and treatments in a 
given medical case. A well educated teacher is able 
to select wisely what to teach and how to teach 
it to his students. In liberal education, however, 
the application of the principle—making wise de- 
cisions—may be less obvious. To reduce the prob- 
lem to its clearest, simplest form, the goal of a lib- 
eral education is to provide wise answers to the 
question, “What should I think?” In other words, 
what is my opinion of this subject, my solution 
to this difficulty, my answer to this question? 

To try to illustrate the importance of this ob- 
jective, I wish to offer two suggestions. The first 
has already been mentioned with reference to our 
responsibilities as citizens. In a political system 
based upon democratic practice, if the Christian 
community is to have any part in the affairs of 
government, it is essential for each person to be 
able to make wise decisions. The question may be 
no more elaborate than what columnist should I 
read, or to which commentator should I pay at- 
tention? Our opinions must be soundly based upon 
the Scripture, certainly, but Scripture as interpreted 
with full understanding of the history of our gov- 
ernment and others, the current environment of 
social, economic, political and even scientific 
factors. 

What is the proper Christian viewpoint about 
the testing of nuclear weapons? Our foreign pol- 
icy in the Middle East? The possibility of space 
flight? Integration in public schools in the South? 
Difficult questions they are — but not any less dif- 
ficult if one tries to answer them in ignorance of 
known facts. Either we should withdraw from all 
political responsibility and all opportunity to wit- 
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ness for our Lord through the machinery of dem- 
ocracy, or we must utilize every hope of reaching 
opinions that are right and just. The Holy Spirit 
guides us most effectively when He is able to take 
full advantage of well prepared minds. 

A second example may sharpen our focus on 
the subject. As Christians we often do not know, 
or may for our own convenience purposely over- 
look, the fact that the history of the interaction be- 
tween science and Christianity is an extended rec- 
ord of gradual and often reluctant retreat on the 
part of believers. Not many generations ago our 
spiritual forefathers took exception to many opin- 
ions that we take for granted. The roundness of 
the earth, the concept that the earth is not the 
center of the universe, the use of anesthesia and 
vaccination, and many other ideas have, in good 
faith, been rejected by Christians at one period 
only to be later fully accepted. 

This process has not ceased. If we face it hon- 
estly, we can only state either that we are wrong 
or that they were, since, as judged by eternal spir- 
itual principles, the two contrasting positions can- 
not both be right. Let us say that they were mis- 
taken. Can we then be certain that we are not 
making equally foolish errors on other subjects? 

Scripture has not changed. What has changed 
is recorded in secular history, literature, the arts 
and sciences, 

We need the ability to make wise decisions in 
matters of opinion and policy so that the witness 
of the gospel will not be hindered by the foolish- 
ness of Christians. END 
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by Paul E. Little 


Tell it Boldly 


He. PROBABLY think I’m crazy, and maybe I 
am, but I’m going to witness to him anyway.” 

Has this feeling (or a variation of it) ever come 
over you as you contemplated speaking to someone 
about Jesus Christ? Such a feeling of inferiority 
is often evident in our Christian witness and it 
is crushing in its effect. Our “complex” usually 
arises from one or more presuppositions and the 
false conclusions we draw from them: 

(1) Really intelligent people by and large are 
not Christian; therefore if I am a Christian, I 
must be weak intellectually. 

(2) The Christian life is costly and demands 
death to self; therefore a Christian can’t be really 
as happy as someone who is free to follow his own 
desires and inclinations. 

(3) The other fellows are completely self-suffici- 
ent; therefore there is not a chance they'll be in- 
terested in Jesus Christ. 

All these ideas tend to make us apologetic about 
Christ, and since our attitude often determines the 
response we get, we frequently find the indiffer- 
ence we expected—and by our attitude, invited. 

The irony is that Christians, of all people, have 
no need to feel inferior or apologetic about what 
they believe and the One whom they know. Any- 
thing less than a positive, confident, joyous pre- 
sentation of Him who is the Way, the Truth and 
the Life is a denial of basic reality. 

Let us analyze the false conclusions drawn from 
these three presuppositions since they produce the 
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feelings of inferiority we have described. 

It is true that many intelligent people are not 
Christians, but it is not true that no intelligent 
people are Christians. Outstanding men in_ all 
fields are (and in the past have been) firm be- 
lievers in Jesus Christ. The real question is, why 
do many intelligent people not believe? It is not 
because Christianity is illogical or unreasonable. 
In many respects Christianity goes beyond reason, 
but this does not mean that it goes against it. Valid 
answers have been thought out for every question 
you may be asked. Remember that for centuries 
unbelievers have been trying, unsuccessfully, to dis- 
prove Christianity. 

This is not to say that there are pat answers 
for every question, or that there are no problems. 
It is simply to say that the reason many intelligent 
people do not believe in Jesus Christ is the same 
reason that many unintelligent people likewise re- 
ject Him. They are simply following a natural 
course of action. 

We are told in the Word of God that “the nat- 
ural man does not receive the things of the Spirit 
of God, for they are foolishness to him. Nor can 
he know them because they are spiritually dis- 
cerned” (I Corinthians 2:14). In other words, 
telling many people about Jesus Christ is like try- 
ing to describe a sunset to a blind man. A person 
with sight, whose description of: a sunset might 
be ridiculed by a blind man, would not feel in- 
ferior or apologetic, but would realize the reason 
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for the ridicule: the blind man has no capacity to 
experience or understand sunsets. And this is the 
way it is with the non-Christian until he is given 
spiritual sight by the Holy Spirit. 

So the conclusion that I must be intellectually 
inferior because I am a Christian is erroneous. 

Man cannot indefinitely commit himself with 
vigor to that about which he is not fully convinced 
intellectually. If other doubts in the form of un- 
answered questions are in my mind, I should 
prayerfully and humbly seek the answers. Having 
done that, I should with confidence and boldness 
give a reason for the hope that is in me. At the 
same time I must pray that God will open the 
eyes of the blind, thanking Him that I have ex- 
perienced His grace to “see.” 

The second false conclusion which tends to give 
us a feeling of inferiority is the idea that Chris- 
tians can’t really be as happy as those who are 
free to follow their own wills, because Christianity 
demands death to self. Again it is true that Jesus 
said no one could be His follower unless he would 
deny himself, take up his cross daily and follow 
Him. The fallacy lies in thinking that the choice 
is between doing God’s will and being miserable, 
and doing our own will and being happy. 


This stems from a complete misconception of 
God, although it may be an unconscious miscon- 
ception. Often the feeling is that God demands 
that Christians be willing to obey Him and thus 
be miserable. Actually, if we could only see it 
(and we can in Jesus Christ), God loves us enough 
to have given us His Son to die for us, and if His 
love was that great, how shall He not freely with 
Him give us all things (Romans 8:32) ? 

In other words, God (who knows the end from 
the beginning, and knows us and all our strengths 
and weaknesses better than we know them our- 
selves) wants to save us from ourselves and give 
us the benefit in His will of His love and wisdom. 
That is why self denial, though painful, brings joy 
and peace that can be known in no other way. 

On the other side of the coin, the person who 
is free to do his own will is not really free, nor 
is he necessarily profoundly happy. St. Augustine 
said, “Thou hast made us for Thyself, and our 
hearts are restless until they find their rest in Thee.” 
This is not to deny that many non-Christians are 
genuinely happy—to do so is to demonstrate com- 
plete isolation from reality—but it is to say that 
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permanent deep happiness in spite of circumstances, 
rather than because of them, is found only in God. 
That is the way He has created us. 

An automobile is made to be driven, and this 
purpose is fulfilled when it is guided by a driver 
behind the wheel, rather than when it is taken 
empty to the top of a hill and, with the brake re- 
leased, given a gentle shove. It is then “free” only 
to bring destruction and to damage itself. So it 
is that we do not really know freedom until we 
know the One who said, “If the Son shall make 
you free, you shall be free indeed;” and “Whoever 
commits sin is the slave of sin” (John 8:36, 34). 

Christianity, then, is not being “miserable,” but 
it is joy and satisfaction and purpose resulting 
from an inner relationship with God, and not de- 
pendent on external stimuli and circumstances. The 
Christian can live above his circumstances and can 
be happy in any circumstances, because he sees 
them as being in the will of God, which He de- 
sires to do. 

God has “given us all things richly to enjoy” 

(Continued on page 10, column 2) 








“Wally Nelson will now lead us 
in a discussion entitled ‘it doesn’t 
matter what you believe, just so 
you believe something.’” 


Cartoon by Charles M. Schultz, creator of cartoon Peanuts, 
by permission of Church of God’s Youth. 











a time 


to embrace 


D. NOTHING in private that you wouldn’t do in 
public.” 

This advice to young couples once seemed a bit 
stiff to me—doubtless it still does to many who come 
from non-Christian backgrounds. Stiff, unrealistic, 
even prudish and unreasonable. Why this even 
seemed to suggest that what you did when alone 
depended on how brazen you were prepared to be 
in public! 

Looking back now as a married man on my ex- 
perience and that of other Christian friends, such 
advice seems to be much more sensible than I then 
thought. This is already a problem for many stu- 
dents and probably will be relevant for most within 
a year or two. It is a good thing to think out in 
advance before the issue becomes a live one. 

What then should be the attitude of a Christian 
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fellow or girl toward petting? 

Much is obviously going to depend on whether 
a couple is actually committed to each other in 
formal engagement, or whether they are still get- 
ting to know one another better. From a Biblical 
standpoint, remembering that our “Yea” must al- 
ways be “Yea” (James 5:12), we must regard en- 
gagement as a solemn covenant to marry, binding 
except where there are exceptional indications to 
the contrary. 

As Christians we distinguish between what is 
lawful within marriage and what is unlawful apart 
from it. The Bible makes it perfectly clear that 
while sexual union is a very wonderful gift of God 
to those who are married, it is forbidden to those 
who are not (I Corinthians 6:9, 13, 18; Galatians 
5:19; Ephesians 5:3; Colossians 3:5). 








But we are not always so clear about what is 
right before engagement and what is right during 
it. Most people would agree that being engaged 
makes some difference to the freedom of courtship, 
but many of us would welcome guidance in answer- 
ing “How much difference?” 

We all find it extremely difficult not to be in- 
‘fected by the lower pagan standards of the world 
around us. Because the Christian student lives in 
a community in which conversation about the other 
sex tends to predominate and in which the film 
and advertising industries exploit sex appeal for 
their own ends, he finds it especially difficult to cul- 
tivate and maintain a proper attitude. 

But this difficulty is nothing new. The young 
Christians to whom Paul wrote lived in a society 
in which prevailing standards were very low; but 
this was not regarded as an excuse. Paul warned 
them of the sinfulness not only of fornication, but 
also of other things less easily definable; lascivi- 
ousness, all uncleanness, inordinate affection, evil 
concupiscence. It is easy to read such passages 
rather hurriedly and to ignore advice such as “Flee 
youthful lusts,” without pausing to apply it to our- 
selves. Yet it is possible for the relationship of 
Christian fellows and girls to be spoiled by such 
things, even as it is for hatred, strife and envyings 
to spoil other social relationships. 

The fundamental question is this: what is the 
purpose of demonstrations of affection ‘between 
those who are going together? 

Ideally of course the purpose is to show our af- 
fection for the loved one. This is a good and ex- 
cellent motive. Unconsciously, however, our pur- 
pose may be to gratify our own desires. If this 
is selfish, it is not a good thing. There is, how- 
ever, a third purpose, objective and physiological, 
which we frequently fail to appreciate, or perhaps 
even totally overlook. Biologically, physical demon- 
stration of affection acts as a stimulus to sexual 
excitement and includes a series of stimuli of in- 
creasing intensity leading naturally to physical 
union. The various forms of petting are the nat- 
ural prelude to the intimacies of marriage. Within 
marriage these early forms are excellent and en- 
joyable, but outside it they can be misused. 

Failure to realize this physiological factor can 
lead to serious consequences. First, the biological 
function of petting is not to satisfy our emotions 
and impulses, but rather to stimulate and excite 
them; and so a progression develops. We are made 





that way. Holding hands at first seems tremen- 
dously thrilling and satisfies us—for a while. Then 
it stimulates a desire for kissing. Holding hands 
now seems tame. Before long kissing begins to 
seem tame too. This leads to a desire for caressing 
and so on. Dwight Small, writing in His, says: 
“Petting, like all the immediate satisfactions of the 
flesh, is subject to the moral law of diminishing 
returns. The more one gets, the less he enjoys what 
is gotten.” 

So the progression continues to a point where we 
realize that it must stop. 

Second, because of this, it is nervously and men- 
tally exhausting to excite these impulses too soon. 
The further you go, the more frustrating and emo- 
tionally upsetting it is to stop. 

Recently I was talking with a Christian student 
who said that he and his girl friend had been in 
this situation for some time. They were not yet 
engaged and had no prospect of marriage for sev- 
eral years, yet petting had become a kind of ob- 
session with them. They were bored except when 
petting, but to control themselves was such a strain 
that they almost dreaded being together. By their 
haste and impatience they had spoiled the wonder- 
fully happy and joyful days of courtship, and the 
result was either frustration or boredom. 

Third, if a friendship (or engagement) is termi- 
nated after the couple has been very demonstrative, 
the resulting emotional reaction can be terribly up- 
setting, especially for the girl. It may take years 
to recover from such an experience, and both part- 
ners are all the more likely to rush into another 
absorbing relationship on the rebound. This is be- 
cause they wish to fill the deep emotional void 
which has been left in their lives. In this new 
situation they may proceed rapidly to the same 
stage in courtship as they had reached before— 
anything less seems unsatisfying. If this also comes 
to grief there will be another reaction, perhaps ac- 
companied by all kinds of instability. 

It is wrong for a man to arouse a girl’s emo- 
tions if there is any possibility that he may later 
change his mind. “As a mad man who casteth fire- 
brands, arrows and death, so is the man that de- 
ceiveth his neighbor, and saith, Am I not in sport?” 
(Proverbs 31:18, 19). 

An irresponsible approach to dating and court- 
ship in which affection is easily given and easily 
transferred lays the foundation of unstable homes 
and broken marriages. 
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There is a fourth consequence. The various 
forms of petting are part of a natural chain of 
reflexes. This reflex chain is broken by proceed- 
ing along it so far, and then stopping short of its 
natural conclusion. The further a couple goes 
along the chain, the greater the frustration and 
emotional strain, and the greater the possibility 
that when they are finally married, their prelimin- 
ary loveplay will fail to arouse their emotions as 
it should. This may result in problems of physical 
adjustment in marriage. Many couples fail to re- 
alize that undisciplined courtship may spoil the 
joys of their first days of marriage. 

But there are other dangers apart from those 
directly consequent on the physiological purpose 
of petting. Petting can easily become an end in 
itself, yet outside marriage it is pointless except 
as a means of getting pleasure. It can change a 
good and promising friendship into a selfish, super- 
ficial preoccupation with the physical. We can get 
so obsessed with petting that other things are 
stifled and neglected, or thought of merely as pre- 
liminaries to that to which one is looking forward 
with impatient feverish anticipation. The whole 
tone of the relationship then deteriorates. It begins 
to depend on petting for its success. 

The couple begins to spend more and more time 
alone, to the detriment of their academic work, 
their Christian witness and their relationship with 
those who hitherto have been their friends but now 
feel unwanted. 

Such a situation may finally lead to a reaction 
against one another, and the friendship, instead of 
being stabilized by petting (the commonest excuse 
used to justify it) is destroyed, because the two 
have come to regard each other as mere baubles. 

Worse still, the two who become bored and frus- 
trated except when petting, cannot gauge whether 
their relationship is more than an excuse for en- 
joying the physical sensations induced by the other. 
Any sensible couple wants to be sure that they love 
each other as individuals, and not only as the givers 
of erotic pleasure. An overphysical relationship 
can blind them to the unsuitability of the other as 
a marriage partner. 

It is extremely difficult, if not virtually imposs- 
ible, to make a true judgment as to God’s will con- 
cerning another as a potential husband or wife 
once physical desire has been stimulated. We can 
find any idiot of the opposite sex attractive and 
even exciting if we take a few liberties; but of 
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all times when we need our wits about us, surely 
courtship is the most important. 

The average man in a small group of people 
will be attracted to the most eligible woman pres- 
ent. If he rushes ahead then, he may regret it 
later when, upon moving into wider circles, he re- 
alizes that others are more attractive and suitable 
as potential life partners. It cannot be too strong- 
ly urged that young men and women — and the 
majority of students fit in this category—should 
be extremely cautious and not in such a hurry to 
be married. Spiritual depth, intellectual ability 
and compatibility of temperament are as important 
as physical attractiveness. Don’t be blinded to the 
unsuitability of another person by the stimulation 
of physical desire which cannot be legitimately satis- 
fied until marriage. 

A young woman should keep herself and the 
freshness of her love for the one with whom she 
is to share life’s great adventure. A young man 
should not expect or seek physical demonstrations 
of affection until he is ready to ask the girl to 
marry him. 

Another factor which we as Christians must con- 
sider is that the spiritual results of undisciplined 
courtship are disastrous. The couple prays together 
less because petting begins to seem more important 
than praying. The cause of spiritual shipwreck is 
frequently found to be a too intense love affair. 

Perversion of God’s gifts by making them an 
end in themselves is the essence of sin. While sex 
is a good and health-giving gift of God, if it is 
misused through human greediness, it becomes 
damaging spiritually. On the other hand, Chris- 
tian marriage is one of the Lord’s greatest bless- 
ings to man. 

There is another important reason for discipline 
and greater reserve in this matter. Petting exalts 
the physical aspect of sex to a place of dispropor- 
tionate importance. Much present-day writing, 
movies, television and even respectable conversa- 
tion imply, or even explicitly maintain, that the 
most important aspect of marriage is the physical. 
The rising divorce rate is rooted in this dangerous 
and insidious concept. Failure to get the physical 
into right proportion undoubtedly leads to disap- 
pointment and serious trouble in marriage. A doc- 
tor brought up in this false tradition said recently: 
“Everyone finds marriage rather disappointing.” 
But this is ridiculous, unless our expectation and 
thinking have been devoted to the physical aspect 
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of marriage. 

Marriage is primarily a greatly deepened friend- 
ship which is given unique character by the phys- 
ical relationship and by the fact that it normally 
involves bringing up children. But the physical 
must always be the servant of the right personal 
relationship. Petting turns everything upside down 
and exalts the physical to a place it can never 
maintain in married life. 


In summary, then, on a more positive note, 
enough has been said to show that warm demon- 
strations of affection are best confined to the period 
of actual engagement, and that, even then, strict 
control is needed so that the courtship does not 
progress too rapidly. 

For those who are not engaged it seems wisest 
to refrain from any demonstration of affection 
which will be regretted if the friendship comes to 
an end. Some Christian young people do not kiss 
or allow themselves to be kissed until they are en- 
gaged, and because of the sacredness of the gift 
of true love between a man and a woman, it does 
seem wise to hold back from such an intimate ex- 
pression of love. Many women have spoken of 
their regret, even shame, over having desecrated 
this gift by giving part of it to one or more who 
proved not to be God’s choice of a life partner. 
The Christian should hold to such a position not 
because he despises or has a low view of sex, but 
rather because he holds it in such high regard as 
a gift of God that he is determined not to spoil 
its highest fulfilment in any way. 


For those who are engaged there need be no 
fear of demonstrating and expressing love to one 
another, at the same time remembering the progres- 
sion of stages in courtship. It is difficult to return 
to an earlier stage and maintain it once you have 
advanced beyond it in the reflex chain. Couples 
should prayerfully make their own rules and keep 
each other to them. 

Often at the outset one is not sure how long 
the engagement will be. Many discover that mar- 
riage must be deferred and therefore it is always 
wise to err on the side of caution and go slowly. 
Discipline will still be needed when married, and 
it is well to learn it in the days of courtship. 

“Hast thou found honey? Eat so much as is 
sufficient for thee, lest thou be filled therewith, 
and vomit it” (Proverbs 25:16). It is wise to 
limit the time spent alone together and to cultivate 


wide interests side by side. Engaged couples ought 
to do things together and with other people —a 
Christian home is to be a blessing to others as 
well as to those who make it. Christian or social 
service or other kinds of hard work are better 
means of getting to know one another than hours 
spent selfishly alone. Because married life will 
be largely one of work together, engagement 
should be a time to learn what this is like. This 
involves seeing each other when you are very busy, 
harassed and tired. Many marriages are made un- 
necessarily difficult because they have never been 
visualized in terms of a daily, not at all romantic, 
routine. 

To live too long in an unreal world is danger- 
ous. Married life is not a permanent pink cloud. 
Time spent with each other at home and seeing 
what goes on in other people’s homes will keep 
you realistic. 

“To every thing there is a season, and a time 
to every purpose under heaven: a time to embrace, 
and a time to refrain from embracing” (Ecclesi- 
astes 3:1, 5). END 
Reprinted by permission from (British) InTER-VARSITY 





TELL IT BOLDLY 

(Continued from page 5) 
(I Timothy 6:17). Life in Jesus Christ opens up 
new horizons of enjoyment and development that 
are impossible for the non-Christian. 


The third false assumption is that most men 
and women will not be interested in Jesus Christ 
because they are so self-sufficient. In the first 
place, self-sufficiency may be more apparent than 
real. Second, we often fail to realize the power of 
the Holy Spirit to “convict the world of sin and 
righteousness and judgment.” Who was ever more 
self-sufficient than Saul of Tarsus—until God moved 
in his life. 

Every man has some need which sooner or later 
becomes apparent. In view of this, pessimistic de- 
spair is never warranted when thinking about an- 
other person’s becoming interested in Jesus Christ. 

So the next time you think and pray about speak- 
ing of Jesus Christ to the fellow across the hall or 
your lab partner or your history professor, quietly 
rejoice that you have been privileged to know Him, 
and with confidence proclaim Him as the Answer 
to life. END 
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Foundations 
of the 


Christian Home 


By H. W. SUTHERLAND 


a either belongs to a home or else wants 
to belong. Everyone either looks back on a happy 
home which gave security and understanding of 
life or else sadly, perhaps even resentfully and bit- 
terly, recalls the opposite. As a result the warp 
and woof of life are woven around the pattern of 
our home. 

How very much then we need Christian homes 
— homes from which will flow “rivers of living 
water” in deeply spiritual lives. But what are the 
foundations of such homes? Some one suggests, 
“Parents who are Christians, quiet times, grace at 
meals and a family altar.” These are good but, 
except for the first, they are not really the founda- 
tions of a Christian home. The real foundations lie 
much deeper. They involve an understanding of 
the nature of the truly Christian home and of the 
reasons why it is so significant in the spiritual 
life. This in turn raises the question of the essen- 
tial character and meaning of life itself. 

Life consists of relationships. At first examina- 
tion these appear to be a million and one in variety. 
Only a few are basic, possibly five in all: husband 
and wife, parent and child, master and servant, 
teacher and pupil, friend and friend. Of these the 
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first two are fundamental and entirely within the 
family. The others relate the individuals within 
the family to the rest of society. Yet even these 
exist in ebryo within the home in childhood days. 
Thus the family is a complete training ground for 
the roles an individual may occupy later in society. 
Indeed the meaning the child discovers within these 
roles in the home will be the meaning he brings to 
them as an adult. Thus the family is the fundamen- 
tal building block of society. 

The family also has its fundamental building 
block: marriage, which itself is very close to the 
center of God’s purposes for mankind. Marriage 
was established before the Fall. In other words, 
it was in the original plan of God for man. Our 
Lord speaking against divorce argues the indissolu- 
ble significance of marriage for this reason: “Have 
ye not read that He which made them at the be- 
ginning made them male and female?” 

While the family is thus the building block of 
society, the Christian family is also a building 
block of the new society, the Church. This can 
be seen in a number of ways. Historically, for 
instance, it can be argued (at least in some in- 
stances) that the early churches began with Chris- 








tian families and built on them. Certainly from 
necessity the early church often met in a home 
and was therefore perhaps scarcely distinguishable 
from a particular family which was its nucleus. 
Three examples are given in Scripture, of which the 
most conspicuous is the home of Aquila and Pris- 
cilla. Their home we see twice over in two differ- 
ent cities as the center of the church life: “the 
church which is in their house” (Romans 16:5 and 
I. Corinthians 16:19). 

More significantly, tests for positions of leader- 
ship within the early church emphasized family 
relationships. “A bishop must be above reproach, 
the husband of one wife, temperate, sensible, dig- 
nified, hospitable, an apt teacher, no drunkard, not 
violent but gentle, not quarrelsome, and no lover 
of money. He must manage his own household well, 
keeping his children submissive and respectful in 
every way” (I Timothy 3:2-4). 

These requirements for leadership within the 
church have a two-fold significance. Not only do 
they indicate that spiritual leadership in the church 
involves functions similar to those of a husband 
and father, but they also suggest that the home 
relationships of an under-shepherd of God’s flock 
should be something of an ideal for the church 
and a pattern to emulate. As Donald Guthrie (The 
Pastoral Epistles) points out, “This parallel between 
church and home brings impressive dignity to 
Christian home life.” We might add also that it 
brings impressive responsibility. 

The vital significance of the family as the build- 
ing block of the church is seen even more pro- 
foundly, however, in the Biblical understanding of 
the relationship which is to exist between the found- 
ers of the family, husband and wife. Scripture 
continually speaks in the most exalted tones of this 
union. With ever increasing clarity it dissociates 
God’s understanding of marriage from that of the 
world. At the same time Scripture continually uses 
marriage as its most vivid picture of the relation- 
ship which God wishes to establish between Him- 
self and His people. That this is more than a 
superficial illustration is best seen in Paul’s amaz- 
ing words in Ephesians 5:22-33. 

Here Paul commences by addressing husbands 
and wives. But he has scarcely begun before he 
moves to a consideration of Christ’s relationship 
to the Church. Without any apparent jar in his 
train of thought he then slips back to the subject 
of husband and wife, then to the Church, back 


once more to husband and wife, again to the 
Church, and finally back to husband and wife. We 
may be left somewhat confused as to which sub- 
ject he has been writing about. The answer is 
both. The relationship between a’ Christian hus- 
band:and a Christian wife is to be such that it 
can be dealt with in exactly the same terms as 
can the mystical union between Christ and His 
Church. What an awesome thought. No wonder 
the union between such a husband and wife is 
profoundly significant not only for the spiritual 
life of the home but also for the Church as a whole. 

Perhaps here it would be wise to note the amaz- 
ing balance of Scripture. While no more noble 
and profound, even exciting, view of marriage ex- 
ists in the whole range of literature and philosophy 
—or even approaches it—nowhere in Scripture is 
marriage made the “be all and end all” of life. In- 
deed in the passage where our Lord argues for the 
God-ordained character of marriage and its im- 
portance, he urges the possibility that some may 
be called to be eunuchs for God’s sake (Matthew 
19:4-12). Many Christians are prepared to accept 
the Scripture’s view of the worth of marriage but 
are not prepared to accept the Scriptural view of 
the dispensability of marriage for the larger pur- 
poses of God. At this point we betray that we 
really want what we want. 

Perhaps we have established by now that mar- 
riage and the family are very significant spiritu- 
ally. Some reasons have been suggested. If these 
are reviewed and expanded into more concrete 
terms of everyday meaning this will lead us natur- 
ally to the foundations of a truly Christian home. 

In effect we have said that spiritual life is not 
first a matter of ideas but rather of relationships 
with persons. This is first with The Person but 
then almost in the same breath it is with other 
persons. So John in his first letter argues, “If a 
man says, ‘I love God,’ and hates his brother he 
is a liar. For if he does not love his brother be- 
fore his eyes how can he love the One beyond his 
sight? And in any case it is His explicit com- 
mand that the one who loves God must love his 
brother too” (I John 4:20, 21). 

Consider the fact that God has thus ordered spir- 
itual life in the light of the other fact that we are 
all sinners. As sinners we find it hard to bend the 
knee to anyone and submit. Yet submission is in- 
tegral to our relationships with God. It is also in- 
tegral to all our relationships within the family. 
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The Ephesian passage on the family begins with 
the general exhortation, “Submit yourselves one to 
another in the fear of God.” The family demands 
a mutual dependence upon one another which is 
sometimes very galling to individualists. But such 
dependence is the essence of marriage and family. 
This is true of the husband as much as of the 
wife. The husband may have the responsible role 
of leader and provider but he is also a dependent. 
So Peter in I Peter 3:7 says that the husband is 
to honor the wife. Honor has a note of submis- 
sion about it as can be seen in Peter’s use of it 
in 2:17: “Honor the king.” Then Paul tells the 
husband in I Corinthians 7:4 that he “does not 
rule over his body but the wife does.” 

Dependence, and the accompanying responsibil- 
ity for one another, at once raises the issue of 
selfishness. Nowhere is selfishness seen more clear- 
ly than in the home. Therefore if it is not dealt 
with here, it is not really dealt with anywhere. 
Yet selfishness is but the expression of self-centered- 
ness which is at the heart of sin. If we profess to 
love God and yet our home betrays that we really 
love ourselves first, where are we? Our selfishness 
may be glossed over in public but not at home. 

Honesty therefore is something forced upon us 
at home. Even here we may still try to play a 
role, but here we cannot get away with it. Per- 
haps this lies at the root of many tragedies of 
children of Christian parents leaving the faith as 
they grow older. They hear their parents’ public 
professions and watch their official roles as Chris- 
tians, but their unblinking eyes see the clay feet 
and they turn from unreality. Not but what we 
all have clay feet but few of us are willing to ad- 
mit it. Yet surely such honesty is a first require- 
ment for reality, for spiritual growth. 

If we do not learn to live in truth—‘walking 
in the light” is John’s expression—we will never 
be able to know the joy and power of sins for- 
given and a cleansed life. Once again, if we can- 
not face the truth in the privacy of our own home, 
where will we? A wise Christian man widely re- 
spected for his counseling ministry suggested re- 
cently that the “cell’”” movements so popular in cer- 
tain circles would be more healthy and Biblical if 
they were built around families. That is where 
sharing, confession, forgiveness and exhortation are 
to be daily known. As they are known there they 
will be carried over naturally into the larger life 
of the church. If they are not known there they 
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never will be known in any genuine sense in the 
church. 

You may be asking at this point whether this 
involved study of marriage and the family is 
really necessary to discover the foundations of the 
Christian home. Peter gives us the answer: “Dwell 
with them according to knowledge . . . lest your 
prayers be hindered” (I Peter 3:7). Peter here 
says that unless we understand what our relation- 
ship is to be with one another and actually under- 
stand each other’s peculiar weaknesses and needs 
because of the different ways in which God has 
made us, we are not going to be able to pray 
effectively, let alone live and witness effectively. 
Let us therefore draw certain conclusions from this 
study. 

(1) Marriage is obviously an essentially spir- 
itual relationship. It therefore becomes very clear 
that a Christian should not marry a non-Christian 
(II Corinthians 6:14 ff). However, if one of two 
non-Christians is converted then he or she is so 
to change his or her part of the relationship that 
to that degree at least it will fulfil God’s ideal (I 
Corinthians 7:12, 13). 

(2) My personal relationship with the Lord and 
my spiritual growth are probably more powerfully 
affected by the character of the relationship I main- 
tain with my husband or wife than by any other 
single factor. 

(3) My private devotional life and study of 
God’s Word will not be sufficient. Nor will it do 
merely to conduct a family altar as a sort of home 
church service. Husband and wife must together 
consider earnestly and frequently in the light of 
God’s Word the nature of the life they are to live 
together. This will involve taking all of life as 
God gives it to them and seeking to understand 
its inner meaning and ultimate purpose. They will 
find themselves meditating in God’s law day and 
night (Deuteronomy 6:4-9). 

(4) Each role within the family is designed by 
the wisdom of the Creator, and if neglected or as- 
sumed by another, the failure will inevitably re- 
sult in serious loss to both family and church. 
Each member of the family must therefore learn 
to accept the particular role which God has given 
without resentment or unwillingness to fulfil it. The 
husband and father must seek by God’s grace to 
grow in wisdom that he may be the source of true 
authority and kindly understanding. Above all he 

(Continued on page 35, column 2) 
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= World War u several million Allied 
troops were scattered among the islands of south- 
east Asia. Moved by the need, opportunity and 
urgency of taking the gospel to this part of the 
world, many Christian servicemen promised God 
that they would return. 

A few did. The majority, however, forgot much 
they had seen, the pledges they had made, and 
did not return, 

Nevertheless, the Lord showed mercy to His for- 
getful people. Sponsored by various foundations, 
such as Ford and Rockefeller, or through private 
arrangement, He has been bringing a great num- 
ber of students from southeast Asia to our country. 
Surely He who is sovereign in the affairs of men 
has a purpose in permitting this extraordinary 
move to take place. And He will accomplish His 
purpose. 

Our Sovereign God will draw us into active part- 
nership if we will be caught up in His blessed 
strategy. 

My first witness to this is Tan Fo. Traveling to 
Java in the Republic of Indonesia, the Lord gave 
us the same cabin for ten days. Before graduating 
as an electrical engineer, Tan had spent five years 
in Melbourne, Australia, where each Sunday night 
he had wandered into that city’s great churches, 
hungering for a solution to the problems of a young 
man. 

He learned many hymns and drank a large quan- 
tity of tea in the after-church meetings. But no 
one told him that the Lord Jesus had given His life 
for his sin. Tan longed and needed to know this. 

He left Australia with an empty heart, which 
the Lord of Love was yearning to occupy, and 
somewhere in the Indian Ocean—the location is 
written in the Lamb’s Book of Life—the Lord 
Jesus cleansed and entered his life. 

He went on to London to do graduate work, and 
at the same time the Billy Graham campaign was 
launched. Do you see the strategy of God? To 
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save students such as Tan, build them up, give them 
vision, and send them back to their people to 
preach Jesus Christ and Life: this is His plan. 

But it was nearly a tragedy. Many Christians 
must have passed by this searching student, yet 
no one sought the sheep that was lost and who 
knew he was completely lost. 

Most foreign students leave home with incom- 
plete education and plastic character. They return 
as mature young men and women, university grad- 
uates, fluent in English and acquainted with all 
that is good and bad in Western culture. They 
return to be feted in their towns and among their 
families. Because many will assume positions of 
leadership and responsibility, it is essential that 
they be sought and drawn to the Lord Jesus Christ 
during their years abroad. What a delight to the 
national church to welcome a returning student as 
a Christian brother full of love for the Lord and 
his people. 


OUR MOTIVATION 


The love of Christ should be a prevailing pas- 
sion with us. 

I am told that every incoming student is met 
in London by a communist representative who of- 
fers him a home and friendship, hoping that he 
will be brought to follow that godless way of life. 
This has stimulated some Christians also to try to 
meet every new student who arrives in England. 
Yet think a moment. Is it the love of Christ that 
constrains us to compassion? Or are we meekly 
imitating the zeal of those who do not know the 
Lord of Love and Life? 

Try to imagine a foreign student’s loneliness in 
a strange country: his longing for familiar foods, 
his desire to speak his own language, and above 
all, his need for someone to be sincerely interested 
in him. 

Various non-Christian groups are now working 
among the 50 thousand foreign students whom God 
has placed in North American universities. They 
are succeeding because Christian groups and in- 
dividuals have lacked concern for the temporal and 
eternal welfare of international students. These ben- 
evolent, humanitarian organizations propose to in- 
troduce them to Western culture, to take them away 
for weekends and over holidays. Have Christians 
missed an opportunity planned by God to educate 
and evangelize foreign students? We stand rebuked 
when those who do not know Jesus Christ show 
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more of His love and friendliness than we do. 

Is God not angry with His children when we 
lose opportunities He has given? Is He not justi- 
fied in judging Christians who are blind or unre- 
sponsive to His apparent will and strategy? 

God judges. He displays His anger when we 
disobey and disappoint Him and for the time thwart 
His holy and sovereign purpose. 

Read Revelation 2 and 3. Seven times the glori- 
fied Son of God says to the Church, “Nevertheless, 
I have a few things against thee.” I suspect that 
in our case one thing will be losing the opportun- 
ity to win these students to Jesus Christ. He says 
further, “Except you repent, I will come and [in 
seven different expressions] show judgment and de- 
structive power.” We must face this and determine 
by His grace to bring these students to Him who 
has from eternity planned and sacrificed to accom- 
plish their salvation. 

To know and work with international students 
is an extraordinary privilege. History can be 
changed when the Truth of Christ operates. The 
direction of nations can be diverted, the forces of 
evil can be checked and righteousness extended, 
strong pillars can be added to national churches. 
All these things may result when international stu- 
dents come to belong to Him. 


HOW TO PROCEED 


Now, the actual job. How do we start to reach 
these men and women, and forge potential Chris- 
tian leaders in our homes? 

International students must be individually 
known, individually loved and individually prayed 
for. I suggest that you open your home on Satur- 
day afternoon. Let them see your family life. Let 
them observe the contrast when Jesus Christ is 
Lord. Were you planning to go shopping for gro- 
ceries or take an afternoon drive? Take them 
along. Or you might play games in the yard as a 
family. Don’t be afraid to say grace before you 
serve refreshments. Let them know that the Lord 
is real and with you every hour of life. Or invite 
them to spend Sunday with you. 

We have found in our home that we can open 
the Word of God and consider some truth without 
feeling embarrassed or ill at ease. Invite foreign 
students to church with you and to the homes of 
Christian friends. This enables them to see the 
Lord at work in other lives. 

Only those who love foreign students will seek 





to please rather than entertain them. Many come 
from large families, so let them play marbles on 
the floor with your four-year-old or hold your baby. 
Letting your international guest tell you how to 
prepare some dish the way it’s done at home will 
produce gratitude far in excess of what you might 
expect. 

And later, because you have made them at home 
in your home, showing some of the graciousness of 
the Lord Jesus, it will not be surprising that they 
show great interest when you pray with your chil- 
dren. They will remember the verse you talked 
about as you sat around the fireplace in the eve- 
ning, and thus the Word of God is preparing hearts 
to open to Him. 

Make sure they get home safely afterward. It 
might mean waiting with them at the bus stop or 
even driving across the city to take them yourself. 

And as your relationship develops into warm ac- 
tive friendship, you will be able to give them a 
copy of the New Testament in English and certain- 
ly one in their own language. Questions will soon 
come and you must be able to answer them from 


the Word of God. 


HARVEST IS INEVITABLE 


In principle you must learn to identify yourself 


with these young men and women in every area 
of their lives: in their location—as strangers in a 
strange land with problems of housing, new food, 
different customs; in their disposition—lonely, in 
need of true friendship; in their difficulties as stu- 
dents—struggling with lectures and books in an- 
other language; in their spiritual state—as men and 
women needing forgiveness and to know God. 

Discuss your Christian faith with them. Then 
the barrage of questions will begin. Try to answer 
honestly. But let it be clear that your dependence 
is on the Word of God. Establish it as your au- 
thority as soon as possible. 

Or if a missionary from the country of these 
students is in your city, you may want to invite 
him to your home and let him talk with them in 
their language about Jesus Christ. You will have 
to ask God for grace to sit silent all evening, but 
He will not fail you. Tremendous impact can be 
made in this way. All that you have sought to 
teach may become real that night in their lives. 

Could you board or rent a room to a foreign 
student? Would you try it for a year? 

Do they like our food? Yes, but a plate of 
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spicy food, rice or curry each week will keep their 
appetites sharp. 

Maybe you know a Christian widow who would 
be helped financially by one or two students and 
who could be a blessing to them. 

God wants to train these men and women for 
His purpose, and many who open their homes will 
have the delight of seeing a life molded day by 
day into the likeness of the Lord Jesus. Energy 
and expense are necessarily involved, but the call- 
ing of God will justify it and the compensation of 
God will always be adequate. 


CHRISTIAN FAILURE 


The story of Sun Sen who came to Australia 
from southeast Asia illustrates a lost opportunity. 

During his first weeks, Sun developed acute ap- 
pendicitis. In the overruling providence of God 
he was admitted to my ward for operation. Dur- 
ing his convalescence he read some Christian books 
which turned his thoughts to the Lord, and _al- 
though he had come from a Buddhist background, 
he was deeply stirred to read of the One who had 
died for him. We experimented by inviting him 
to our home. He came and brought several friends. 

Sun Sen had a hunger for God which I had 
never previously seen, and he found the Lord Jesus 
Christ. He commenced to read the Bible and to 
pray. We were delighted and encouraged. 

Most Saturday nights and Sundays Sun Sen and 
his friends came, and our children soon learned 
to love them. They romped on the floor with our 
toddler. My wife made an extra batch of cookies 
on Saturdays and occasionally cooked rice for them. 
They gave her hints on cooking their special na- 
tional dishes. On Sundays we took Sun Sen and 
several of his Asian friends to country preaching 
appointments. The car was always jammed full, 
but we were seeing God work in this young man’s 
life. Then we moved to Java. 

Sun was living in the home of non-Christians 
who quickly saw the change in his life and derided 
him. They made his Bible reading time difficult, 
unleashing the radio full blast with devotion-de- 
stroying music. Yet he grew steadily in Christ. 
Finally after a year he looked for a Christian home 
in which to live, but found none. 

Meanwhile he spent his vacations in the Lord’s 


(Continued on page 25, column 1) 
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TREND of thought 


Harper's Magazine At the origins of all Western culture there is this 
close connection between our way of posing questions of principle and prac- 
tical action, and this we owe to the Greeks. Even today the whole force of 
our culture rests on this connection, From it springs all our progress, 
and in this sense a declaration of faith in classical education is an avow- 
al for the West and for its culture. / However, do we still have a right 
to this faith when the West has lost so terribly in power and prestige in 
the last decades? Our answer is that all this does not involve questions 
of right, but of our will, For the activity of the West does not stem from 
theoretical insights--our ancestors did not base their actions on theories 
--but from quite a different origin. What is and always has been our main- 
spring is faith, By faith I do not only mean the Christian faith in a God 
given, meaningful framework of the world, but simply faith in our task in 
this world, Here, faith obviously does not mean that we hold this or that 
to be true. To have faith always means: I decide to do it, I stake my 
existence on it, When Columbus started on his first voyage into the West, 
he believed that the earth was round and small enough to be circumnavigated,. 
He did not merely think that this was right in theory--he staked his whole 
existence on it. f In a recent discussion of this aspect of European his- 
tory Freyer has rightly referred to the old saying: "Credo ut intelligam" 
--"I believe in order that I may understand." In applying this idea to the 
voyages of discovery, Freyer introduced an intermediate term: "Credo ut 
agam; ago ut intellegam" --"I believe in order that I may act; I act in 
order that I may understand," This saying is relevant not only to the 
first great voyages, but to the whole of Western science, and to the whole 
mission of the West, It includes both classical education and science, / 
And there is no need to be over-modest, One-half of the modern world, the 
West, has gained immeasurable power by applying in an unprecedented way 

the Western idea of controlling and exploiting natural resources through 
science, The other half of the world, the East, is held together by its 
faith in the theses of Marx--a European philosopher and political economist, 
Nobody knows what the future will hold and what spiritual forces will gov- 
ern the world, but our first step is always an act of faith in something 
and a wish for something. --"A Scientist's Case for the Classics," by 
Werner Heisenberg, Nobel Prize-Winner for Physics, Trans, by A. J. Pom 
erans, 


World Christian Digest I used to wonder why a rotten apple placed in 
a barrel of sound apples would make the sound apples rotten, while a 
sound apple placed in a barrel of rotten apples would not make even one 
rotten apple sound,..In other words I wondered why God, if He were a good 
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God, had made a universe in which soundness and health seemed futile, and 
rottenness and sickness seemed contagious. / But one day I stopped wonder- 
ing and examined the so-called sound apple, and I found it was not. sound, 
It was lacerated, torn, wounded to the death. Oh, I know the fruit seller 
would contradict me, he would see no defect,..But I would ask him to look 
beyond the apple to the stem, There, in the most vital, the most crucial 
spot of all, he would find the mortal wound that I refer to, He would find 
that the apple had been torn away from its nt tree, it had been hope- 
lessly separated from its source of life, / When I discovered this, I 


learned one of the truest facts of life: that nothing, whether it be fruit 
or vegetable or man, when separated from its source of life is sound, 

"I am the vine, ye are the branches, He that abideth in me and I in hin, 
the same bringeth forth much fruit; for without me ye can do nothing," 
--"The Parable of the Rotten Apple," by Glenn Clark, 


Harper's Magazine Cartoon: Archeologist at a "dig" translating monw 
mental-sized tablet for colleague, who is taking notes: "Something about 
making themselves so strong no rival kingdom would dare attack them," 


Percy Bysshe Shelley 
I met a traveler from an antique land 
Who said, "Two vast and trunkless legs of stone 
Stand in the desert, Near them, on the sand, 
Half-sunk, a shattered visage lies, 
And on the pedestal these words appear: 
'My name is Ozymandias, King of Kings. 
Look on my works, ye mighty, and despair, ' 
Nothing beside remains, Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare, 
The lone and level sands stretch far away. 


J. Gresham Machen America is today running on the momentum of a 
godly ancestry, When that momentum runs down, God help America, --Spo- 
ken during the 'thirties. 


Warren Weaver (Rockefeller Foundation) The concept of "communicative 


accuracy" ...rests upon the fact, not always recognized, that the effect- 
ive accuracy of a written statement depends primarily upon the interpreta- 
tion given to it by the reader, A statement may be said to have communi- 
cative accuracy, relative to a given audience of readers or hearers, it it 
fulfils two conditions, First, taking into account what the audience does 
and does not already know, it must take the audience closer to a correct 
understanding... Second, its inaccuracies (as judged at a more sophisticated 
level) must not mislead, must not be of a sort which will block subsequent 
and further progress toward the truth, Both of these criteria, moreover, 
are to be applied from the point of view of the audience--not the expert, 


-~by the Editor 
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Where are the Unevangelized? May I add a word of caution 
about your use of the word "unevangelized." If it means Christianized, there 
is no truly evangelized country or region in the world, If it means areas 
where the gospel message has not penetrated at all, then the number of such 
areas is becoming smaller all the time. If it means countries where it is 
difficult to preach and win converts but where the missionary witness is 
greatly needed, then the Communist world, the Arabic world, and dominantly 
Roman Catholic territories should all be included, The tendency of mission- 
ary enthusiasts is to want to move into regions where little work is being 
done and yet where the obstacles are not too great. Often they shy away from 
the hard areas such as Communist and Islamic countries or countries where 
nationalism, resurgent old religions and anti-Christian spirit make Christian 
preaching and service very difficult. Yet these, too, are "unevangelized 
fields" in the Christian sense, --Letter from Frank W, Price, director of 
Missionary Research Library, New York City. 


The Precious Gems of Exhortation Hebrews 3:13 says to 
"exhort one another daily." Missionaries are like other Christians. We need 
exhortation, and where does it come from? Our station in the jungle is quite 
isolated, The closest Christian is forty miles away; the only Christian we 
see is the pilot who comes once a month bringing our mail and supplies, and 
usually he stays only an hour, It is a real treat to us when it starts rain 
ing and the pilot has to stay all night. The only other way we could get 
exhortation is through letters. We have received two such letters in four 
years, They were like precious gems, --Letter from Orville and Mary Johnson, 
missionary linguists in Ecuador. 


They Don't Grow Up In a healthy community, like most in 
North America, 97 children out of every 100 born grow up to be adults, But 
in some countries today as many as 30 or more out of every 100 children die 
before they are grown up, and the struggle to survive despite poverty, mal- 
nutrition and disease is still the rule for most of the world's one billion 
children, --The Survey Bulletin, June 30, 1958. 


The Secret of Constancy in Missions Among the writings of 
John Nelson Hyde ("Praying Hyde"), missionary to India sixty years ago, are 
these pertinent lines on missionary responsibility taken from a letter he 
wrote August 6, 1895, to the Christian Endeavor Society that was aiding in 
his support: "Should your interest in foreign missions depend on knowing me, 
that interest would grow less with the passing years--the more so, as I have 
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no personal magnetism, as some have, with which to hold you. Nor should any- 
one's natural gifts, however fine, be the cords that bind us to the heathen, 
Nor should conventions and sermons and missionary friends and letters be the 
source and life of our interest, These all have their place, but the interest 
is real and lasting which finds its power only in love to Jesus--in the pur- 
pose of glorifying Him, Missionaries change, He changes not, We fall in 
fight. We seem to fail. The prospect darkens. But the white plumes of the 
Crucified ever glisten in the battle's thickest fight. With the eye on Him 
interest never flags. Where He is is no defeat--immortal, invincible Leader, 
He, and He alone, is worthy of supreme purpose and affection, And to have a 
heart for missions just for His dear sake is what I want you all to have, 
Then prayers and gifts will grow larger with the days, and many more of you 
will not be able to stay away from these lands where fights the Nazarene 
against such odds, Conventions and sermons and missionary letters, I take 
it, but fail if they do not bring us to this devotion where we are all for 
Jesus only, And now, while I am glad of your personal interest in me, and 
while I so need and want your prayers, yet let your attachment to this work 
be just for Jesus! sake, If your pastor were not and your Society were not 
and the Christian Endeavor conventions were not, and you had no missionary 
in the field, would you still give and pray as much as you do now? Should 
we not reach the point where if simply the cry of the fields of need and the 
command of our Lord were all there were before us, still we would burn to 
spend and be spent in seeking to save the lost?" --Life and letters of Pray- 
ing Hyde (Williamson Press, Springfield, T11.) 


Danger of African Independence One of the prevailing fal- 
lacies in America I found was that independence could be handed out to all 


and sundry in Africa, forgetting that in actual fact independence in certain 
countries and situations is tantamount to handing people over to political 
slavery, economic strangulation, or domination of the black man either by - 
some powerful, selfish white minority settlers, or by equally selfish ambi- 
tious rogues of his own race unschooled in real democracy, --Lawrence C, 
Vambe, African editor from Southern Rhodesia, writing for Africa Special 
Report after a visit to the U.S. last winter. 


Tithe Your Career Recently we read a suggestion...that 

Christian laity seek to tithe their working years by serving a period of time 
on the foreign field, A man devoting forty years to a profession, business, 
or trade would spend four years doing on the mission field what he was trained 
to do, A trained teacher would teach; a businessman could handle business 
administration; and the tradesman could practice his trade--all to the glory 
of God. The missionary would then have more time to give to the development 
of the church, We commend such a plan and wish that some of you might take 
it to heart, --Letter from David and Bettie Pearson, missionaries in Nyasa- 
land, British Central Africa. 

--by Lois S, Thiessen 
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foretold would happen to Him and ep. wv. 16-20 in this chapter. This is 
how men treated God when He lived among them. How would I feel if 
treated in this way? In connection with today’s passage read Isaiah 53 and 
Psalm 22, remembering the Lord Jesus’ words that these things were taking 
place “that the scriptures might be fulfilled.” Consider the awfulness of 


v. 31 when compared with Matthew 26:53. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 5 

MARK 15:33-47 Why did God forsake Jesus? See II Corinthians 5:21. 
“It is important that we do not interpret the words merely as the feeling 
and subjective consciousness of Jesus, as though the dereliction were not 
a fact. This is the tendency among modern scholars . . . Since God cannot 
look upon sin (Habakkuk 1:13) He hid His face when our sin was laid 
upon His Son. Jesus, the sinner’s substitute and sin-bearer, was forsaken 
that we might never be” (The New Bible Commentary). V. 38. What is 
the significance of the curtain of the temple being torn in two? Cp. He- 
brews 10:19, 20. (Hebrews 9 is a helpful explanation of Exodus 26:31-35 
and basic to an understanding of this.) Relate the description of Joseph 
as “a respected member of the council” to the fact that he “took courage 


and went to Pilate, and asked for the body of Jesus.’ 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 6 
MARK 16:1-20 Relate 15:47 to 16:1. 


of these two women? 


What 


Of what significance is their astonishment? 


words describe the reaction 
How- 
ever, relate their reaction (and that of the other disciples) to the angel’s 
phrase “as he told you.” Do I believe the Word of God? Am I astonished 
to find His promises true? Most conservative scholars feel that vv. 9-20 
were not written by Mark, and various solutions have been suggested for 
the textual problem this presents. On what grounds will men be condemned? 
Cp. this account of our Lord’s resurrection with Paul’s discussion of its 


importance in I Corinthians 15. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 7 
ROMANS 1:1-7 (1) How does the author of the letter introduce himself? 
What is striking about the order? (2) Think about the significance of the 
details describing the gospel (vv. 1-3). Is my witness permeated with the 
(3) What details 
are given to present both the humanity and deity of Christ? Consider how 
(4) What was Paul’s 


special commission and motive in carrying it out? In what terms are these 


confidence that comes from sharing a divine message? 


each gave evidence to men that He was the Savior. 


2 


the law of marriage (vv. 2, 3)? (2) As a woman is free to marry another 
after her husband dies, so we who were “married” to the law are now free 
to “marry” Christ. Thus we are freed from the demands of a legal system. 
(3) In what terms and for what purpose is our union with Jesus Christ 
described (v. 4)? 


Him”; in my work that I am “bearing fruit’? 


Is there evidence in my character that I “belong to 
(4) Note the high standards 
set for marriage. God sees it as dissoluble only by death. 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 24 

ROMANS 7:7-13 (1) What effect did knowledge of the law have on Paul? 


Have I ever desired to do what was expressly forbidden at home, in school, 


in public life? What does this indicate about my nature? (2) Am I aware 


(3) Has 


God's Word produced in me a growing consciousness of sin? Have I come 


that God is concerned about sin on the level of desire (v. 7)? 


out of the comparative safety of ignorance (deceived by sin, v. 11) into a 
(4) Vv. 12, 13. Can 


painful awareness of personal shortcomings (v. 9)? 


the law produce holiness? Why not? 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 25 

ROMANS 7:14-25 (1) Trace Paul’s struggle in his inner life concerning God's 
will and his own desires. (2) Have I given mental assent to God’s will 
without experiencing the power to do it? If I am facing such a conflict, 
what is the issue and source of difficulty? I must bring this specifically to 
God. The secret of victory (v. 25) is not won by a struggle with self, but 


in coming to Christ who alone can change me. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 26 
ROMANS 8:1-11 (1) V. 1 is a logical conclusion to the preceding chapters. 
Do I rejoice in this promise: To whom does this security belong? What 
does it mean for me to be “in Christ”? (2) How did God meet the prob- 
lems caused by the inadequacy of the law? (3) What should characterize 
those who are delivered from the law? Am I concerned about growth in 
holiness (Hebrews 12:14) ? 


5-8)? What are the primary objects of my thought life? 


(4) What does true spirituality involve (vv. 
(5) What is the 


test of possessing vs. professing Christ? 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 27 
ROMANS 8:12-25 (1) Note the references that confirm Paul’s argument 
(8:1) for the safety of those “in Christ.” (2) V. 16. Have I experienced 
the inner testimony of the Holy Spirit, based on God’s Word, that I am 


God’s child? As a son, in what respects do I resemble my heavenly 
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each reference to God's judgment. It is righteous (vv. 2, 5); inescapable 
(vy. 3); 


God’s righteous judgments (Psalm 119:7) ? 


according to works (vv. 6-8); impartial (vv. 9-11). Do I rejoice in 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 12 
ROMANS 2:12-16 (1) This portion discusses God's principles of judgment 
for both Jew and Gentile. (2) By what standard are Jews to be judged? 
Is outward conformity sufficient? Why not? (3) Can man do God's law 


and be justified? Why not? Do I realize that God requires perfect obe- 
dience from the heart? Do I realize my dependence on the Holy Spirit for 
this? 


of conscience? 


(4) By what are the Gentiles judged? (5) What is the function 
(6) Do I 


admit that my hidden deeds and thoughts are the truest criterion of my 


Is mine growing increasingly sensitive to Him? 


character? (7) Who is to be Judge of all the world? Do I face this un- 


afraid, trusting in the righteousness of Jesus Christ? 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 13 
ROMANS 2:17-29 (1) Describe the Jew’s attitude which was so abhorrent 
to God. What evidence does Paul give to demonstrate their inconsistency. 
Note Paul’s questions. (2) How may I attain a balance between correct 
doctrine and a life that matches it? Is the God whom I worship reflected 
in my behavior? Read II Corinthians 2:14-3:3. (3) What evidence is there 
that God is more concerned with heart obedience than with external rites? 
Am I learning to judge according to a true standard? (4) Do I care more 


about the praise of men than of God? 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 14 

ROMANS 3:1-8 (1) What great spiritual privilege gives the Jews an advan- 
tage over other nations? What spiritual privileges have I enjoyed which 
would justify greater fruitfulness? (2) Consider the contrast between God’s 
Am I 
quick to justify God, even though it means condemning self? Cp. Psalm 
51:4 with v. 4. 


your own words. What basic moral principle is denied in this reasoning. 


character and man’s (v. 3). Do I ever question God’s faithfulness? 


(3) Vv. 5-8. Express this argument and Paul’s answer in 


(4) Does the end ever justify the means? 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 15 

ROMANS 3:9-20 (1) What is Paul’s conclusion about human nature, and to 
what does he appeal as evidence? (2) Apply vv. 10-18 to yourself. Why is 
self-exaltation over others groundless? (3) Examine the sins of the tongue. 


(4) What 


What is suggested by the imagery of the grave and snake bite? 
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is the cause of violence and war? Can peace be attained by men? Why 


not? (5) Vv. 19, 20 climax the argument. What is the purpose of the law? 


What can the law not do? (6) Dol realize that I don’t have a leg to stand 


on before God? 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 16 


ROMANS 3:21-31 (1) Vv. 21-23. What is required of the sinner in order 


to be made right with God? (2) Note it is the object of faith (not faith 
as such) which makes a man a Christian. If I have taken this action per- 
(3) Vv. 22-24. Am I 


convinced that Jesus Christ is indispensable in meeting the spiritual needs 


sonally, am I seeking to lead others to trust Him? 
of all men? (4) Examine the use of the terms grace, gift, redemption in 
v. 24 and define each. (5) Vv. 24, 25. Christ’s death was necessary for 
sinners to receive forgiveness from a just God whose righteousness requires 


a payment for sin (I Corinthians 6:19, 20). Could I explain this to someone? 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 17 
ROMANS 4:1-12 (1) How did Abraham attain righteousness? Cp. Genesis 
15:6. God imputes the righteousness of Jesus Christ to the account of the 
one who trusts Him, declaring him free from the guilt of sin. Am I allow- 
ing God to free me daily from its contaminating influence as well? (2) 
Note the contrast in vv. 4, 5 between work and wages; faith and gift. (3) 
Have I experienced the forgiveness of sin? Cp. Psalm 32:1, 2. (4) How 
does Paul answer those who thought circumcision was necessary for salva- 
tion? What was the purpose of circumcision? 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 18 

ROMANS 4:13-25 (1) Consider the fact that the substitution of another 
condition (i.e. works) would break God’s covenant and violate the promise 
(v. 14). (2) Why is it impossible for a person to be justified by the law 
(v. 15)? 


faith in Christ? 


(3) Do I recognize my spiritual oneness with Abraham through 
What fac- 


tors could have prompted distrust? What conviction enabled him to appro- 


(4) What promise had been given Abraham? 
priate the promises of God? (5) In what way am I called on to exercise 
faith as Abraham did? 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 19 
ROMANS 5:1-11 (1) Examine the present and future benefit that comes to 
one who has been justified by faith. (2) Consider God’s purpose in allow- 


ing difficulties (vv. 3, 4). What is often one result of affliction (Psalm 


119:67)? (3) Meditate upon the Holy Spirit’s work in our hearts. Am I 
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CHRISTIANS CAN BE FRIENDLY 

(Continued from page 16) 
service. He assisted in children’s evangelistic meet- 
ings on the beaches, speaking freely of his Savior- 
Friend in unrehearsed testimony. Many boys and 
girls were led to Christ and encouraged to begin 
reading the Word of God. 

On the university campus Sun was active in 
evangelistic work among both Australian and Asian 
students. Burden for the Asian students on cam- 
pus was the Holy Spirit’s guidance to form an 
Asian Fellowship which devoted Saturday after- 
noons to sports and Saturday nights to the study 
of the Word. Thirty or forty attended, and reg- 
ularly ones and twos were led to the Lord. 

Yet despite Sun’s growth and winsomeness in 
Christ, no Christian home was opened to him. He 
moved six times in five years, never without pray- 
ing for guidance and longing to share life with a 
Christian family. 

Finally a letter came to us in Java, full of grace 
and love for the Lord, but written in disappoint- 
ment. We commended Sun Sen to God, praying 
that He would give a sense of responsibility to His 
children to care for such students. I replied im- 
mediately and we wrote to Christian friends to 
give the urgently needed help. Finally we heard 
that Sun Sen had not done well in his examina- 
tions and his father had called him home. 

I longed to see Sun again to encourage him, and 
when our term of service in Java was over, in the 
wondrous providence of God, our ship on the re- 
turn voyage visited Singapore, only one day’s travel 
from the home of this beloved brother. I spent 
a day with Him, after three years’ separation. We 
sat together in the morning services and heard the 
Word of God: “Commit thy way unto the Lord; 
trust also in him; and he shall bring it to pass.” 

Sun had been obviously disappointed, but there 
was no touch of bitterness or complaint, only amaze- 
ment that no one, not even the Lord’s people, would 
open their home to him and his friends. His sen- 
sitive soul had been shocked and grieved. 

Of course, God will turn again his captivity. 
All things work together for good to them that 
love Him. God will make the wrath of man to 
praise Him. 

But guilt is still laid at the door of the Church 
when we do not see God’s strategy and purpose— 
and pursue it. 
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This tragic experience would never recur if 
we systematically, prayerfully and compassionately 
sought out foreign students. However, it will hap- 
pen again if Christians are complacent or indif- 
ferent. We must not lose this amazing opportunity 
to evangelize the non-evangelized nations who have 
sent their best young men and women to study in 
our colleges and universities. 


Then the King will say to those at His right 
hand, “Come, O blessed of my Father, inherit the 
kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of 
the world: for I was hungry and you gave me 
food, I was thirsty and you gave me drink, I was 
a stranger and you welcomed me, I was naked 
and you clothed me, I was sick and you visited me, 
I was in prison and you came to me. Truly I say 
to you, as you did it to one of the least of these 
my brethren, you did it to me.” 


Then will He say to those at His left hand, “De- 
part from me, you cursed, into the eternal fire 
prepared for the devil and his angels.” 

“Lord, when did we see thee hungry, naked, 
sick, in prison and did not minister to thee?” 


“Truly, I say to you, as you did it not to one 
of the least of these, you did it not to me.” And 


they will go away into eternal punishment, but 
the righteous into eternal life. END 


to help you In your 
CAMPUS CHRISTIAN WITNESS 


a new book by 
Charlies E. Hummel, 
IVCF National Secretary 


A book for every Christian on campus 
who desires to understand his part in 
the campus witness of Inter- Varsity 
Christian Fellowship. Especially help- 
ful for chapter officers, faculty sponsors 
and graduates fulfilling a ministry to 
students, 


Any off campus youth group can benefit from the principles 
and practical suggestions of this book. 
219 pages, cloth $3.00 


NOTE: Students order through chapter book table. Chap- 
ters order in name of group from Inter-Varsity Press, 1519 
North Astor, Chicago 10 or 30 St. Mary Street, Toronto 5. 
Others may order from local Christian bookseller. 
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cis June my husband and | received a letter 
from the. Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship chapter 
at the university where he is doing graduate work, 
asking us to evaluate the year’s program. In think- 
ing through our answer and discussing our experi- 
ences with the group, we reached some conclusions 
which we wish we had been aware of during our 
undergraduate years in another 1vcF chapter. 

My husband and I were brought up in small fun- 
damental churches, and our adjustment to univer- 
sity life was greatly facilitated by our contact with 
Inter-Varsity. At a time when we were realizing 
that our Christian experience prior to college was 
not adequate for the challenges we were meeting 
academically and socially, we met students in IVCF 
who were vital Christians, yet able to give “a reason 
for the hope” they held. These young men and 
women could face intellectual problems honestly, 
knowing that, because God is Truth, they need not 
fear man’s knowledge. 

Studying the Bible and the Christian faith with 
other students gave meaning to ideas and doctrines 
we had always accepted and on which we had more 
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or less thoughtlessly coasted. We participated in 
IVCF activities, held offices in our chapter and spent 
an unforgettable month at Campus in the Woods. 
We came to know many of the staff members, and 
gained a broader realization of Inter-Varsity Chris- 
tian Fellowship’s purpose and objectives in campus 
witness. 

After college and an army stint for my husband- 
to-be, our friendship (which had developed through 
IVCF) resulted in marriage. For awhile we had lit- 
tle direct contact with Inter-Varsity because of the 
location of my husband’s work. But when he de- 
cided to return to school to begin work on his doc- 
torate, we looked forward to being in Inter-Varsity 
again, opening our home to students or helping in 
whatever way we could. 

Upon arriving at the university we looked up the 
local chapter and attended the first meeting. It was 
a bit of a shock to find our role as newcomers quite 
different from our previous status. At the first sev- 
eral meetings no one spoke to us. In the following 
weeks, by taking the initiative ourselves, we gradu- 
ally got to know a few of the members, but at the 
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NAME WITHHELD 


end of the year we were still very much on the 
fringe of the group. 

We realized there were some natural reasons to 
account for our difficulty in fitting in. Having been 
out of school for four years created an age barrier, 
for (although this university had a large graduate 
school) most of the active Inter-Varsity members 
were undergrads. Being married posed another bar- 
rier, as did time limitations which prevented our 
attending some of the smaller informal meetings. 

However, we concluded, there were also some 
deeper reasons for the situation; and as we looked 
back on our college days, we discovered that these 
reasons had existed then too. But we had been 
unable to see them. 

The basic problem is rooted in the background of 
many Inter-Varsity members. Just as my husband 
and | were, the majority of students in this group 
are from small fundamental churches of non-denom- 
inational origin or belonging to a splinter group. 
Most of us were brought up within a sheltered 
sphere of which our church was the center. When 
we reached high school and social barriers became 
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numerous, we increasingly found our friendships in 
the youth group at our own church, with whom we 
participated in social outlets compatible with our 
beliefs. We took little or no part in organizations 
or groups that were basically non-Chrisitan, and 
even at school most of our friends were Christians. 

To continue this pattern in college is a temptation 
to which many yield, substituting 1vcF for the se- 
cure church group of high school days. Despite a 
frequent sincere desire to witness, it becomes “con- 
venient” to avoid the non-Christian elements all 
around. 

My husband and I as undergraduates were no 
exception. When a newcomer came to an Inter- 
Varsity meeting, therefore, | was somewhat discon- 
certed, even though, verbally, | wanted to see non- 
Christians attend. 

The first step was to find out if the newcomer was 
friend or foe. Hopefully, he would indicate this by 
announcing his home church, which I would recog- 
nize as fundamental, or by stating that he had 
transferred from a known Christian college. Or per- 
haps he had already affiliated with a local funda- 
mental church, which would rather conclusively as- 
sure that we would be part of the “in” group. (In 
most college towns that I know of, a particular local 
church becomes the “Inter-Varsity” church, and 
forms, along with the chapter, the secure world in 
which the Christian student is known, accepted and 
feels comfortable. ) 

The techniques used to get this information from 
the newcomer (if he doesn’t reveal it himself) are 
rather obvious. Questions such as “Where did you 
transfer from?” or “What church do you go to 
here?” quickly reveal fundamentalist inclinations, 
and the questioner is put at ease. 

However, if continued cautious interrogation does 
not produce such evidence, the conversation becomes 
increasingly awkward. I know from experience that, 
because I had spent very little time with non-Chris- 
tians, I didn’t know how to talk at length with 
someone I suspected might be one. And having 
known so few non-Christians, I had a stereotyped, 
unrealistic concept of their thinking and behavior, 
and was ill at ease in their company. 

Certainly a newcomer, sensing this, would lose 
interest in the group. 

A related problem lies in the automatic assump- 
tion by many fundamentalists that people who at- 
tend larger denominational churches are not Chris- 
tians, and that, conversely, people who attend fun- 
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damental churches are Christians—at least if they 
use the right terminology and their behavior follows 
a certain pattern. In high school it never occurred 
to me that a Methodist or Lutheran might be a 
Christian. 

During college my viewpoint changed somewhat 
when I met Inter-Varsity staff members who were 
from diverse backgrounds, ranging from small, al- 
most unknown groups, to large, organized denom- 
inations. 

When I left college my ideas were further 
changed, because my husband and I found God 
leading us to a small church of one of the larger 
denominations, in which there is a wide range 
among member churches from conservative to lib- 
eral. 

The church in which we found fellowship had a 
pastor who was Biblical in his preaching and life, 
and we discovered many in the church who, al- 
though from a different background, were sincere 
Christians. When we came to the university town 
where we are now living, we decided after some in- 
vestigation to attend the local church of the same 
denomination, convinced that this pastor also 
preached the Word fearlessly and unequivocally, 
and that under his ministry we would receive much 
spiritual food. We also found that we could fill a 
need in the church school work, and after more than 
a year we are surer than ever that this is where God 
wants us. 

We discovered, however, that this posed a barrier 
with Inter-Varsity members. When we mentioned 
our church affiliation (in response to the routine 
questioning), a definite awkwardness, if not actual 
coolness, was felt in the conversation. Since most 
members attend the same local church, the students 
seemed to feel that if we were Christians, we should 
go there too. After a stammered response, “Oh .. . 
Well, why don’t you come and visit the.................... 
Church sometime?” we found ourselves avoided by 
the inquisitor. 

In another group a newcomer who stated her 
church affiliation was told, “But that’s a modernistic 
church!” Whether it was or not, the girl left with 
an antagonistic feeling toward 1vcr, having thus 
been put on the defensive. Even if the church hap- 
pened to be “modernistic,” wouldn’t this be all the 
more reason for welcoming her, praying that Jesus 
Christ would be revealed more fully to her through 
IVCF meetings, and even more, through the love and 

(Continued on page 35, column 1) 
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What’s right about 






By Paul King Jewett 


= EBNER once composed a conversation 
between philosophy and an existentialist. It went 


like this. 


PHILOSOPHY What does philosophy care about you and 
your existence? It has more important tasks. It must 
find a definite solution to the problems of the world 
and of life, of being, and thought, and it could interest 
itself with you, only if you were the absolute I. 
EXISTENTIALIST If that is the case, what do I care about 
philosophy. I have something more important to do. I 
must exist.! 


That is the nub of the matter. I must exist. 
Existential thinking is thinking from the perspec- 
tive of the individual in his concrete human exist- 
ence. 

Soren Kierkegaard, commonly called the Father 
of Existentialism (though I am sure he would not 
recognize all his progeny), was a prophet in Den- 
mark whose burden was to save the individual from 
being swallowed up in the belly of Hegel’s system. 
It is the individual, he afirmed, who is important. 
In particular, | am important to me. 

In this context is to be understood Kierkegaard’s 
famous dictum, subjectivity is the truth, subjectiv- 
ity is reality. The truth of a philosophic system 
is objective. It may be contemplated with indif- 
ference. Unlike subjective truth, it does not change 
my existence. The same is true of theological sys- 
No one ever attacked organized Christen- 
dom with more acrid ink than did Soren Kierke- 
gaard. Every one in Denmark is a Christian be- 


tems. 
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xistentialism? 


cause he is a citizen. Every one is baptized in in- 
fancy and made a full-fledged member of the 
church when he is able to recite the catechism. The 
church is led by men paid by the state to preach 
and uphold the Creed. How different from the 
early days when the Roman state hired men to 
burn Christians. Early Christians were placed be- 
fore an existential choice for or against Christ. 
Now we have mass Christianity, faceless, mediocre, 
with no passion, no decision, no Existenz. This, 
said Kierkegaard, is what is really wrong in Den- 
mark.’ 

So intense was Kierkegaard’s conviction on this 
score, so passionate his concern for subjective 
truth, that he heaped ridicule upon all objective 
thought about God and His Word. In fact, he 
said, Christian truth cannot be cast in the form 
of logically consistent propositions, and the attempt 
to do so is folly. Our Christian faith rests on in- 
soluble paradoxes. Christian faith is the cross of 
speculation on which reflection is crucified. The 
object of faith is logical, metaphysical nonsense. 
It must be believed without any why or wherefore. 

In one place Kierkegaard describes two men in 
prayer. One is in a Lutheran State Church of the 
kind found everywhere in Denmark. He, of course, 
has a logically consistent orthodox doctrine of God, 
but because he prays in a false spirit, he is in 
truth praying to an idol.. The other man is in a 
heathen temple bowing down before idols, but since 
he prays with infinite passion, that is, because he 
prays existentially, he is really praying to God. 
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Now I can accept the fact that formal dead wor- 
ship is hypocrisy. Robert Burns, in The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night, describes the simple heartfelt wor- 
ship of a Scottish peasant’s family altar and justly 
adds: 


Compared with this, how poor Religion’s pride, 
In all the pomp of method, and of art, 

When men display to congregations wide 
Devotion’s every grace, except the heart! 

The Power, incensed, the pageant will desert, 
The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole; 

But haply, in some cottage far apart, 

May hear, well pleased, the language of the soul, 
And in His book of life the inmates poor enroll. 


But true as all this is, I cannot agree that any 
heathen, no matter how devoted he may be to his 
idols, can be said to worship the one only true and 
living God. As Edward John Carnell has said in 
his new book, Christian Commitment: 


Whatever else faith may be, it is at least a resting of 
the mind in the sufficiency of the evidences. The extent 
of the sufficiency is measured by a cool and dispassionate 
use of reason. An upright man cannot violate the ra- 
tional environment. He cannot believe logical contra- 
dictions. If a dispassionate use of reason assures him 
that he has no money in his pocket, all the existential 
heat in the world cannot induce him to act on the firm 
assurance that he is rich . . . Nor can Kierkegaard 
rescue his cause by arguing that the leap of faith in 
defiance of objective certainty is only necessary when 
one is confronted by the paradox that God came into 
time as a man... Passion should be guided by the 
seriousness and truth of the object and not by its ra- 
tional offensiveness. A religious zealot may be correct 
in his belief that personal commitment to the will of 
God is the highest possible act, but before he yields 
himself in passion, he should be objectively certain that 
it is to God and not to the devil, he is committing him- 
self.3 


Quite so. In fact, history has demonstrated that 
Kierkegaard opened the door of his house too far. 
Marching under the banner of Existenz are men 
further removed from Christianity than the bishops 
and clergy of the state church of Denmark were. 
Existentialism may save us from objective, formal 
Christianity, but it offers no antidote to subjective, 
passionate anti-Christianity. Almost before the ink 
had dried on Kierkegaard’s last tractate, Nietzsche 
proclaimed that man can truly exist only when he 
is Nur-Mensch, man and man alone. All transcen- 
dence is anathema. The ultimate meaning of man’s 
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existence is his will to power which spurs him on 
to the Superman. 

Further, for men such as the French Jean-Paul 
Sartre, the first principle of Existentialism is that 
man’s existence is to be understood entirely from 
within itself. As he expresses it in his Existential- 
ism and Humanism (p. 15), “First of all man ex- 
ists, turns up, appears on the scene and only af- 
terwards defines himself.” 


If the Jews thought Jesus blasphemed when He 
said, “Before Abraham was, I am,” what can a 
Christian man think of this fierce existential credo, 
“Before Jehovah was, I am’? 


I pledge myself to a theology which is able to 
give account of itself at the bar of sanctified reason, 
a theology which is able to draw out the intellectual 
implications of its commitments, to define with ac- 
curacy and precision the content of Christian revela- 
tion. A wise man long ago said, “To everything 
there is a season and a time for every purpose under 
the heavens, a time to weep, a time to laugh, a time 
to mourn and a time to dance,” but he did not say 
there is a time to be reasonable and a time to be 
unreasonable. For were that the case, one would 
not know when to weep and when to laugh. 

But our subject is not what is wrong with Existen- 
tialism, but what is right with it. Let us get on with 
the matter. If what we have said above is true, if 
our ultimate convictions in theology cannot, with 
impunity, ignore the claims of right reason, then 
theology is a science, Kierkegaard to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Not, indeed, a natural science, but 
a science in the sense that its matter is capable of 
rational formulation and, to some degree at least, 
of empirical verification. An interesting instance 
of the latter is afforded by the testimony of the late 
British philosopher, C. E. M. Joad, who, relating 


the story of his conversion, observed: 


Sin and evil I dismissed as the incidental accompani- 
ments of man’s imperfect development. Then came the 
war and the existence of evil made its impact upon me 
as a positive and obtrusive fact. All my life it had 
been staring me in the face. Now it hit me in the face 
. . . The war opened my eyes to the impossibility of 
writing off what I had better call man’s sinfulness as 
a mere by-product of circumstance.‘ 


But if theology is like the sciences in that it can 
be propositionalized in books and the truth of these 
propositions may hit us in the face, yet it differs 
from other sciences in a most significant way. What 
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is this difference? Just this. The final meaning of 
theological truth can never be adequately grasped 
apart from personal commitment. More is involved 
in teaching and learning theology than the unfold- 
ing of the Hegelian idea. There must be an act 
of the will, decision in the light of the truth. A 
man may so master such a field of learning as as- 
tronomy, physics, geology, even history and psy- 
chology, as to write learned and influential texts on 
these subjects and yet be the same man that he al- 
ways was, more educated but no wiser than when he 
first began the quest for knowledge. But if one’s 
study of theology does not change him as a man, 
if his thinking moves only in that cool atmosphere 
of objectivity common to the natural sciences, if he 
remains only a spectator of the truth, he may be 
able to write profound treatises, as the German 
Liberals did, on the history and psychology of re- 
ligion, but it will never be theology in any true 
sense of the word. 

Theology has as its proper subject not the God 
of the philosopher, an Unmoved Mover, an Abso- 
lute, but rather one who addresses me sovereignly 
as the God in whom I live and move and have my 
being. Of course, this address is in words, and 
therefore it must be rational—or glossolallia. But 
the point is, if God speaks, | must respond. That is 
to say, theology is based on revelation. All true 
theology is a theology of the Word, and therefore 
the proper study of theology must embrace a re- 
sponse to the Word, a “Divine-human encounter,” 
as Emil Brunner has put it. Modern Existentialists 
have underscored this truth in my thinking, and for 
that I am in their debt. 

Let us turn then to the implications of this in- 
sight. The great gulf between Roman Catholicism 
and the Protestant Reformers is to be understood in 
this light. The medieval schoolmen expended an 
enormous amount of energy on all kinds of specu- 
lative questions and buried the cardinal doctrines 
of salvation under a maze of scholastic subtleties 
and Aristotelian dialectics. 

The great question propounded by Luther, on the 
other hand, was existential to the core. Not how 
many angels can sit on the point of a pin; not 
whether baptism is valid if administered by the 
devil; but how can I, Martin Luther, a sinner, be 
just before God? And his answer to that question, 
his doctrine of sola fide was, for him, anything but 
a mere theological theory. It revolutionized his life. 
He became the incarnation of the doctrine he em- 
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braced, Herr Justification-by-Faith-Alone. That is 
why his tractate on The Liberty of the Christian 
Man is the finest piece he ever penned and one of 
the greatest expositions of the Biblical doctrine of 
justification by faith alone which the Church has 
produced. Like Jeremiah, Luther could say, “Thy 
words were found and I did eat them;” and, “Thy 
word was unto me the joy and rejoicing of my 
heart.” As Paul exhorted Timothy, so Luther held 
fast the form of sound words, 


The same may be said of Calvin. His system of 
theology has been branded as cold, logical and alto- 
gether intolerable. If this were true, men would 
probably have ceased reading him long ago. The 
fact is, though Calvin is logical, he is humbly, not 
arrogantly so. No theologian admonishes us more 
frequently to desist, when the Holy Spirit closes our 
mouth, from the overweening speculations of human 
reason. And while nearly every page of Calvin’s 
Institutes of the Christian Religion reflects astute 
intellectual activity, it is anything but cold and for- 
mal. His was a mind held captive by the truth 
which it expounded. 

A comparison, in this regard, between Calvin’s 
Institutes and St. Thomas’ Summa Theologica is 
most enlightening. At the very beginning, Thomas 
confronts the student with a ponderous series of five 
arguments calculated to demonstrate, by reason 
alone, the existence and nature of God as the pri- 
mary, unchangeable, necessary, perfect and intelli- 
gent Cause of all that is. The first of the arguments 
reads as follows: 


The first and more manifest way is the argument from 
motion. It is certain and evident to our senses that some 
things are in motion. Whatever is in motion is moved by 
another, for nothing can be in motion except it have a 
potentiality for that towards which it is being moved; 
whereas a thing moves inasmuch as it is in act. By 
“motion” we mean nothing else than the reduction of 
something from a state of potentiality into a state of 
actuality, unless by something already in a state of actu- 
ality. Thus that which is actually hot, as fire, makes wood, 
which is potentially hot, to be actually hot, and thereby 
moves and changes it. It is not possible that the same 
thing should be at once in a state of actuality and poten- 
tiality from the same point of view, but only from dif- 
ferent points of view. What is actually hot cannot simul- 
taneously be only potentially hot; still, it is simultane- 
ously potentially cold. It is therefore impossible that 
from the same point of view and in the same way any- 
thing should be both moved and mover, or that it should 
move itself. Therefore, whatever is in motion must be 
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put in motion by another. If that by which it is put in 
motion be itself in motion, then this also must needs be 
put in motion by another, and that by another again. 
This cannot go on to infinity, because then there would 
be no first mover, and consequently, no other mover— 
seeing that subsequent movers only move inasmuch as 
they are put in motion by the first mover; as the staff 
only moves because it is put in motion by the hand. 
Therefore, it is necessary to arrive at a First Mover, put 


in motion by no other; and this every one understands 
to be God. 


When we open Calvin’s /nstitutes we are in a dif- 
ferent world. Here there is no attempt by arid log- 
ical exercises to prove God. God is assumed. He is 
there, in the opening sentence, as He is in the open- 
ing sentence of the Bible: 


True and substantial wisdom principally consists of two 
parts, the knowledge of God and the knowledge of our- 


selves . . . No man can take a survey of himself but he 
must immediately turn to a contemplation of God in 
whom he lives and moves, since it is evident . . . that 


our very existence is nothing but a subsistence in God 
alone.® 


Moreover, for the man from Geneva, this knowl- 
edge of God is anything but a theoretical matter. 
The God of Calvin is not discovered at the end of a 
syllogism, but in the existential predicament. In the 
second chapter of the opening book, Calvin under- 
scores the point that a study of theology must 
change my life or it is a mockery: 


By the knowledge of God I intend not merely a notion 
that there is such a being, but also an acquiescence with 
whatever we ought to know concerning Him, conducting 
to His glory and our benefit. For we cannot with pro- 
priety say that there is any knowledge of God where 
there is no religion or piety . . . By piety I mean a 
reverence and love of God arising from a knowledge of 
His benefits . . . Cold and frivolous are the speculations 
of those who employ themselves in disquisitions on the 
essence of God . . . For what end is answered by pro- 
fessing with Epicurus that there is a God who in dis- 
carding all concern about the world, indulges himself in 
perpetual inactivity. What benefit arises from a God with 
whom we have no concern. Our knowledge of God 
should rather tend first to teach us fear and reverence 
and secondly to instruct us to implore all good at His 
hand and to render Him the praise of all we receive. For 
how can you entertain a thought of God without imme- 
diately reflecting that being a creature of His formation, 
you must by right of creation be subject to His authority, 
that you are indebted to Him for your life, and that all 
your actions should be done with reference to Him. 
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If language means anything, this is Christian 
Existentialism. Calvin, the master craftsman of 
Protestant theology, is telling us that we do not 
know God aright unless we know Him as the One 
in whom we exist, and submit to His will as the final 
and proper definition of our existence. 

There is no place in the whole range of theologi- 
cal truth where this matter of man’s obedient re- 
sponse to the will and address of God comes into 
sharper focus than in the doctrine of faith. Cardinal 
Gasparri, in his Catholic Catechism, defines faith as 
assent to the teachings of the Church, following 
upon the intellectual conviction that her credentials 
are valid. The Westminster Shorter Catechism, on 
the other hand, defines faith as a saving grace, 
whereby we receive and rest upon Christ alone for 
salvation as He is offered to us in the gospel. How 
utterly different! In the former, faith is defined 
solely in terms of knowledge (notitia) and assent 
(assensus). In the latter, it culminates in fiducia: 
committal to a Person. 

Protestant theology owes a supreme debt, in this 
matter, to the German Pietists such as Francke and 
Spener; to such English and American revivalists as 
Whitefield, Wesley, Edwards and those who followed 
in their train. Some of these men, to be sure, like 
the modern Existentialists, indulged an unBiblical 
anti-intellectualism which took its toll. Yet who can 
compute the good that they did through those lean 
years of English Deism and German Liberalism by 
keeping alive the conversion idea, by impressing on 
the Church that the truth of the Christian religion 
can not be secured to the individual through the 
sacrament of infant baptism or even through Chris- 
tian nurture and education, but must be appropri- 
ated by the individual in an act of faith, an act that 
involves a volte-face, a radical change in the struc- 
ture and direction of his existence. 

We are apt to limit this truth to the mass meet- 
ing, the sawdust trail, or at least to the pulpit. But 
if we do, we make a fatal mistake. While it is true 
that the Spirit of God has ordained preaching as 
the primary means of pointing the finger of convic- 
tion, and while it is true that the sermon is the form 
in which the truth is given maximal existential for- 
mulation—‘“thou art the man”—yet if we do not 
keep the theological lectern as near the pulpit as 
possible, the seminary will not serve the Church as 
it ought. All theology is to be taught and learned 
from the perspective of faith. Theology is faith’s 
implication, faith’s thinking itself out, the ever- 
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lengthening shadow of the conversion experience. 

This truth is eloquently enunciated by Wesley in 
his Journal where he confessed that though he had 
studied theology at Oxford, yet it was all for nought, 
because the dimension of faith was missing. On 
February Ist, 1738, less than four months before 
his conversion at Aldersgate he wrote: 


It is now two years and almost four months since I left 
my native country in order to teach the Georgian Indians 
the nature of Christianity; but what have I learned my- 
self in the meantime? Why, what I the last of all sus- 
pected, that I who went to America to convert others, 
was myself never converted to God. I am not mad though 
I thus speak, but I speak the words of truth and sober- 
ness that happily some of those who still dream may wake 
and see that as I am, so are they. Are they versed in 
philosophy? So am I. In ancient and modern tongues? 
So am I also. Are they versed in the science of divinity? 
I too have studied it many years. Can they talk fluently 
about spiritual things? The very same can I do. Are 
they plenteous in alms? Behold I gave all my goods to 
feed the poor. Do they give of their labor as well as of 
their substance? I have labored more abundantly than 
they all... but does all this, be it more or less, it mat- 
ters not, make me acceptable to God? Does all I ever 
did or can know, say, give, do, or suffer, justify me in 
His sight? Yea, or the constant use of all the means 
of grace, or that I am as touching outward moral right- 
eousness blameless, or, to come closer yet, the having a 
rational conviction of all the truths of Christianity, does 
all this give me a claim to the holy heavenly divine char- 
. . If it be said 
that I have faith (for many such things have I heard 


acter of a Christian? By no means . 


from miserable comforters) I answer, so have the devils 
a sort of faith, but still they are strangers to the cove- 
nant of promise. The faith I want is a sure trust and 
confidence in God, that through the merits of Christ my 
sins are forgiven and I am reconciled to the favor of 
God. I want that faith which enables everyone that hath 
it to cry out, I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me, 
and the life which I now live, I live by faith in the Son 
of God who loved me and gave himself for me. 


Faith, then, is not simply one of the loci of theol- 
ogy; it is theology’s preface, theology’s prolego- 
menon. That is why in the later documents of the 
New Testament, it becomes a synonym for the whole 
range of Christian doctrine and we are exhorted to 
contend earnestly for the faith, which was delivered 
to the saints (Jude 3). 


As | see it, two primary ends are achieved by 
such an existential approach to the study of the- 
ology. One is, it keeps the theologian from excur- 
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sions into the irrelevant, and binds him to his pri- 
mary source, the Word of God. The mind has an 
inveterate propensity to speculate. We are not so 
wise as Milton’s Adam who said to his celestial 
visitant: 


But apt the mind or fancy is to rove 
Unchecked, and of her roving is no end; 

Till warned, or by experience taught, she learns 
That not to know at large of things remote 
From use, obscure and subtle, but 

To know that which before us daily lies, 

Is the prime wisdom: What is more, is fume 
Or emptiness, or fond impertinence, 

That renders us in things that most concern, 
Unpracticed, unprepared, and still to seek.’ 


Nowhere must we more heed this wisdom than 
in the study of theology. The task of the theologian 
is to expound the teaching of Scripture in a syste- 
matic way, not to find an answer to every question 
the human mind can frame. If he attempts to do 
so, he is no longer thinking God’s thoughts after 
him; he is simply soliloquizing, dreaming the dream 
of Geist, losing himself in his round globe. The me- 
dieval scholastics strained the Latin language on 
such themes as the physical beauty of the Virgin. 
Albertus Magnus devotes over thirty pages of dou- 
ble column print to her corporeal charms, and the 
noble Bernard represents her in celestial places 
drawing attention to herself by her form and beauty 
so that she attracts the king himself to desire her. 
Dante, who was without peer in his powers of lan- 
guage in his journey through Paradise, saw her 
smile and abjectly informs us, “I should not dare 
the attempt her faintest charms to express.”® What 
is this, even in a judgment of charity, but fume, 
emptiness, a fond impertinence. Surely it is not 
theology. 


But we as Protestants may fall into the same 
error. In my judgment the resurgence of the an- 
cient heresy of Universalism is a case in poirit. One 
would expect this in Liberalism with its theology 
of objectivity, a theology in which the dimension 
of decision is missing, where we are all climbing up 
different sides of the same mountain and seeking 
what Schleiermacher called “the religion in the re- 
ligions.” But what shall we say, when not only such 
reconstructed liberals as Reinhold Niebuhr and Nels 
Ferre, but even Karl Barth adopts such a view. For 
Barth, after spending his long, illustrious career in 
purging theology of Greek speculations and striving 
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to restore it to its proper province, cuts the nerve 
of all Existenz by propounding this doctrine which 
not only lacks basis in the teaching of Jesus and 
His Apostles but directly contradicts the same. 

If it is true that every man, regardless of his re- 
sponse to the voice of God in this life, will one day 
enjoy all the felicity of final beatitude, then the 
preaching of the Cross is foolishness, and that not 
only to the Greeks. Where is the earnestness; where 
is the need of decision; where the imperative of our 
Lord’s commission to preach the gospel to every 
creature? Pascal’s wager, like the meeting of par- 
allel lines, is an illusion. Jonathan Edwards preach- 
ing “Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God” is but 
Aesop’s shepherd boy crying “Wolf, wolf,” when 
there is no wolf. We are back in the objectivity of 
Modernism. We have a theology of crisis, but no 
crisis. 

Finally, such an existential approach to the study 
of theology, as we have already intimated in the 
course of our discussion, will mediate to the student 
an experimental knowledge of the doctrines studied. 
Such a view requires that he shall place himself, as 
Kierkegaard would say, at the “crossroads of time 
and eternity,” that he shall heed the admonition 
of our Lord to avoid the broad way which leads to 
destruction, and to enter in at the strait gate which 
leads to life everlasting. To the earnest student of 
theology, for example, no longer will the doctrine 
of the divine omnipresence be a theory, but rather, 
to use Jeremy Taylor’s phrase, he “will practice the 
presence of God.” Or again, the doctrine of divine 
sovereignty will be not only the final reason of the 
mind, but the final resting place of his heart. What 
is belief in God’s sovereignty worth, if it does not 
enable us to say with Paul, “We know that all 
things work together for good to them that love 
God, to them who are called according to His pur- 
pose,” and to sing with Cowper: 


God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform, 

He plants His footsteps in the sea 
And rides upon the storm. 


Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take, 
The clouds ye so much dread 

Are big with mercy and shall break 
In blessings on your head. 


Or again, the doctrine of the atonement, that God 
forgives us our sins for Christ’s sake, will cause us 
to forgive our neighbors. Listen to C. S. Lewis: 
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Everyone says forgiveness is a lovely idea until they have 
something to forgive, as we had during the war, and 
then to mention the subject at all is to be greeted with 
howls of laughter. It is not that people think it con- 
temptible. That sort of talk makes them sick, they say. 
And half of you already want to ask me, “I wonder how 
you would feel about forgiving the Gestapo if you were 
a Pole or a Jew.” So do I. I wonder very much. Just 
as when Christianity tells me, I must not deny my reli- 
gion even to save myself from death by torture, I wonder 
very much what I should do when it comes to the point. 
I am not trying to tell you in this book what I could 
do—I can do precious little—I am telling you what Chris- 
tianity is. I did not invent it. And there right in the 
middle of it, I find, “Forgive us our sins as we forgive 
those that sin against us.” There is no slightest sugges- 
tion that we are offered forgiveness on any other terms. 
It is made perfectly clear that if we do not forgive we 
shall not be forgiven. There are no two ways about it. 
What are we to do?!9 


Yes, that is the existential question. What are 
we to do? As Christian students we shall fail miser- 
ably if we do not unite the academic with the prac- 
tical, the discipline of the mind with the training 
of the heart. In fact, if what we have said is true 
as far as theological studies are concerned, these 
are but two sides of the same coin. The end of all 
theological knowledge is godliness of life. Yet we 
must confess, with Mr. Lewis, we can do precious 
little. We may teach a Sunday school class, we may 
join a gospel team, we may witness personally, but 
the springs of personal piety lie far deeper. In the 
very nature of things, no amount of activity can 
produce a spiritually-minded person. Only the Spirit 
of God can do that. He who indited the revelation 
on which all true theology rests, alone can make it 
the Word of God to me in my concrete day-by-day 
existence. As the Sanctifier He must take the things 
of Christ and reveal them to me. 


The observation is sometimes made that it is difh- 
cult to fit the doctrine of the Holy Spirit neatly into 
any theological niche. Perhaps that is because the 
Spirit works in and through all theological truth. 
In any event, He is the theological professor par 
excellence. I can desire to be no more than an in- 
strument in His hand, and hope that He will use my 
theological lectures to shape men as leaders of the 
Christian community, and that they, like Paul, the 
Church’s first theologian, shall not only know the 
faith, but also be able to say, “I have kept the 
faith.” END 


(See next column for footnotes) 
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THE NEWCOMER 
(Continued from page 28) 
friendship of the members? 

I am not writing this to criticize the local chapter, 
for they are in some respects more zealous and on 
the ball in their program than many IvcF groups. 

As I look back on my years in college, I recog- 
nize that the same attitudes existed in us then. We 
found security within the group, tended to judge 
people by the church they attended, by external 
patterns of behavior, or by their use of familiar 
religious cliches. 

I did not begin to learn until near the end of 
college that every person is worth getting to know, 
and that without being a genuine friend to non- 
Christians, true Christian witness can never take 
place. For witnessing does not consist of external 
acts (attending meetings, praying before meals, ad- 
hering to dos and don’ts or putting tracts on cam- 
pus bulletin boards), but rather takes place when 
God is revealed through a life and when His love 
is communicated to others through sincere, active 
friendship. Such a witness is characterized not by 
a patronizing, superior or self-consciously pious atti- 
tude, but by the love which Christ said should dis- 
tinguish Christians from others. 

To change from the comfortable pattern of living 
and thinking with which one has been indoctrinated 
for eighteen or more years is hard, but I would like 
to challenge Christian students to approach the 
problems of college life realistically, and with God’s 
guidance. Within the 1vcF chapter, newcomers 
should find welcome instead of a strained, semi- 
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suspicious atmosphere. The love of Christ overcomes 
human barriers. 

In college and university, Christian students 
should discover that fellowship is more than shar- 
ing a similar church background or the same brand 
of withdrawal. Rather it is fellowship based on the 
positive goal of making known God’s love in Jesus 
Christ through warm, active friendship with those 
who do not know Him. END 





CHRISTIAN HOME 
(Continued from page 13) 

must become the fountainhead of love within the 
family (Ephesians 5:25-33; 6:4). So also the wife 
and mother is called to serve by creating the life 
of the home and by so doing it as to bring to each 
member a sense of worth and respect. But per- 
haps her great mission is to adorn the life of the 
family by being herself a source of true beauty and 
of the grace of life (Proverbs 31:10-31; I Peter 
3:3-5). 

(5) For these reasons the relationships within 
the family will be of truth as well as of love. Noth- 
ing will be hidden if it affects another. Sin will 
be identified and dealt with immediately. “Let 
not the sun go down upon your wrath.” Together 
they will “provoke one another unto love and good 
works.” 

(6) The relationship husband and wife build 
must always be secondary to God’s interests and 
never become a new level of selfishness. Within 
the normal development of the family it must go 
on to include the children until they stand within 
it as equals, likewise encouraging their parents “in 
the Lord.” So the family, and then the church, 
will “grow in grace and in the knowledge of the 
Lord.” 

What then are the foundations of the Christian 
family? Right relationships under God. These in- 
volve a growing understanding of the creative pur- 
poses of God in each relationship within the fam- 
ily; willingness, nay more, eagerness to learn from 
the Holy Spirit in each other; mutual living under 
the Word of God even in the small details of daily 
tasks. 

What are the foundations? The same as those 
of the Church: “If we walk in the light, as He is 
in the light, we have fellowship one with another, 
and the blood of Jesus Christ His Son cleanseth us 
from all sin” (I John 1:7). END 
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DEATH in perspective 


W. HAD JUST FINISHED reading the account of 
John the Baptist’s death to our six-year-old Mark. 
Following family custom, we asked each other 
questions about the passage. The questions Keith 
and I asked were mainly concerned with the facts 
of the passage. But Mark’s question was different: 
“If Jesus could make Lazarus alive after he was 
dead, why did He let His dear friend John stay 
dead?” 

It was a good question and a lengthy discussion 
followed. We finally asked Mark to list the poss- 
ible reasons he thought Jesus permitted this. He 
concluded thoughtfully, “God must have had John’s 
place all prepared for him, and it was time for 
John to go live in heaven.” 

While this child’s answer seemed a satisfying 
explanation to us, another of Mark’s questions was 
more difficult to answer. It was this: “If it was 
time for John to go to heaven, why didn’t Jesus 
figure out another way for him to get there, in- 
stead of letting him be killed by a wicked lady?” 

There were no more conversations about this 
until some months later when we were reading in 
Acts. In the space of one chapter the Apostle 
James was killed, although Peter—next in line for 
execution—was released from prison. James met a 
violent death at the hands of a wicked man. Peter 
was delivered from the same evil sword of Herod. 

Again the question came: Why the difference? 
And why this violent death for one whom the Lord 
loved ? 

What do these contrasts teach us? God did not 
deliver James, but immediately afterward He did 
deliver Peter. Jesus did not raise John the Baptist 
from the dead, but He did call Lazarus forth. Why? 

Obviously God could as easily have delivered 
John the Baptist and James as Lazarus and Peter. 
That assurance brings comfort. And if in His 
wisdom God delivers one from prison and raises 
one from the dead, is He less wise when He does 
not prevent another’s death nor lead another out 
of prison? The deliverance of the first illumines 
the death of the second. Through such contrasts 
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as these we glimpse that which can never be per- 
fectly understood here: the power and wisdom of 
our Changeless God. 

These contrasts in deliverance show us more 
than the power and wisdom of God; they also re- 
veal something of His divine strategy in doing all 
things for His eternal glory. 

His glory. Yes, we remember the catechism an- 
swer, that the chief end of man is to glorify God 
and enjoy Him forever. Yet somehow we end up 
with the emphasis on enjoying Him forever. Our 
concern for the glory of God is so small. And our 
obsession with our own happiness is so great. 

The New Testament does not tell us that God’s 
purpose in redeeming us is to make us happy, to 
give us an easy life. There is happiness for us; 
we are released from bondage. But our immediate, 
present pleasure is not God’s primary goal. Rather, 
we frequently must choose (or have chosen for us) 
“affliction with the people of God.” 

Peter’s deliverance from prison certainly brought 
glory to God. Imagine how that half-believing 
group of Christians felt when they saw Peter at 
the door—even though they had been praying for 
his release. We can easily see this, and so we 
readily say, “Look how God was glorified when He 
brought Peter out of prison.” This sort of thing 
really glorifies God. 

It also pleases us. 

We find nothing to object to in such a remark- 
able example of God’s deliverance. 

But consider the death of James, how suffering 
Christians through the ages have been strengthened 
by that event. If James, if other early Christians 
had not died for their faith, would later genera- 
tions consider it worth dying for? — Even worth 
living for? 

James was beheaded by Herod. It takes only one 
brief sentence in the Bible to tell the foul deed. 
We read it and we think only of the tragedy of 
such an end to James’ godly life. Perhaps we 
also think of his family and friends. Yet how dim- 
ly do we perceive the ever-widening circles in which 
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God’s Spirit used this death, both in the lives of 
James’ contemporaries and in the larger scope of 
history. 

But wait. James was delivered by the Lord. His 
deliverance was simply not accomplished in the way 
we think it ought to have been done. Deliverance 
for James meant heaven. For Peter, deliverance 
from prison meant future earthly suffering. 

Chained in a Roman prison, the Apostle Paul 
grasped the real significance of living. His earn- 
est hope, he wrote to Philippian believers, was that 
Christ would be magnified in his body—‘whether 
by life or by death.” 

“Living is Christ, dying is gain.” This attitude 
seems to explain the quietness, the strength and 
optimism of this harrassed man. Paul had learned 
some of God’s lessons about deliverance. During 
his missionary journeys Paul had many narrow es- 
capes. At Antioch he was driven out by a furious 
mob, but without physical harm. At Iconium he 
was warned of trouble and fled to Lystra to preach 
the gospel. At Lystra the Jews caught up with 
Paul and stoned him, dragging him out of the city 
as one who was dead. 

Can we say that God took care of Paul at An- 
tioch and Iconium, but not at Lystra? We dare 
not. Paul certainly did not think so, for he wrote: 


“You know the persecutions, and afflictions which 
came to me at Antioch, at Iconium, at Lystra: but 
out of them all the Lord delivered me.” 

We are often tempted to believe that God did 
deliver in the past, but He does not do so now. 
We are crushed by a sudden blow—no deliverance. 
Yet knowing Paul’s God we say with him, “Out 


of them all He delivered me.” G. Campbell Mor- 
gan has suggested that sometimes the only deliver- 
ance God can work for us is by way of the stones 
and furnace experiences. 

But how about our six-year-old’s second ques- 
tion, the more difficult one. Why does God so often 
permit His saints to die violent deaths? John and 
James beheaded; Paul stoned, beaten, shipwrecked, 
executed; Peter (by tradition) crucified upside- 
down. Five young men killed by the spears of 
savage Aucas. 

Surely God could take His people home quietly, 
peacefully. God could do this; why doesn’t He? 

Again we display our orientation to earth by 
even asking the question. Yet the Lord patiently 
seeks to change our perspective to an eternal point 
of view. God considers our bodies important, and 
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He knows our own concern for their safety and com- 
fort. Yet He wants us to see beyond the body, to 
perceive the “excellency of the power,” the trans- 
cendent power, that dwells in those who have Christ. 

God never dangles physical ease and luxury be- 
fore our eyes to entice us toward Christ. The New 
Testament soundly affirms the opposite. Jesus spoke 
of hard things, of suffering and persecution, of a 
cross. If they were favored with an easy way out, 
Christians would soon be accused of being God’s 
spoiled favorites. And those who seek Christ would 
soon be motivated not by a desire for Himself, but 
for their own physical comfort and safety. Not out- 
ward physical comfort does God give, but inward 
contentment — the sort that transcends all circum- 
stances. 

The Scripture says that “The just shall live by 
faith.” God wants us to trust Him in every activ- 
ity, every day, in little things and big. How large 
would be our concept of God if all Christians were 
assured physical safety and cushioning from the 
blows of life? Who would choose a dwarfed soul 
in exchange for an easy exit? 

God promises His presence and deliverance al- 
ways. He changes violence into peace for the Chris- 
tian who passes through troublous places. As Paul 
put it “We are troubled on every side, yet not dis- 
tressed; we are perplexed, but not in despair; per- 
secuted, but not forsaken; cast down, but not de- 
stroyed.” 

Further, we underestimate the glory God receives 
through the death of His saints, even — perhaps 
especially—when they die violent deaths. Perhaps 
the very violence of this kind of death unmasks 
the hearts of men left behind. It sweeps away the 
superficial, for Christian and non-Christian alike. 
And among Christians it may produce a bond of 
unity and love. 

The world’s heart aches over death, particularly 
the sort of death which it calls tragedy. There is 
the sorrow over one “taken in the prime of life,” 
over another “just beginning to live, with all of 
life to live for,” over still another “with such a 
future before him.” Yet should this sort of atti- 
tude characterize the Christian? 

* * * 

Recently two men, men with a single heart to- 
ward God. drowned while spending time with us 
at Cedar Campus. Paul De Koning was on the 
faculty of Michigan State University, a member of 
the mechanical engineering department. He had 
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been active in Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship 
since the early days in Michigan and was the fac- 
ulty sponsor of Michigan State’s group. Paul had 
been director of our June student camp. 

Vincent Broady was present at that conference. 
Just graduated from the United States Naval Acad- 
emy (Annapolis), Ensign Broady had decided to 
spend his leave, before reporting for active duty, 
learning more about the Lord and the Word at 
Cedar Campus. Vince and Paul drowned when 
their canoe overturned in the cold June waters of 
Prentiss Bay (Lake Huron). 

Paul and Doris De Koning had been among our 
dearest friends for years. It was necessary for us 


to tell Doris that her husband had died. As the 


awful horror of what had happened swept over me, 


that her life has just “fallen apart,” I thought. 


And then someone said to me, “Would you stand 
between your friend and the Lord?” I realized that 
I was doing just that, and it was impossible. I 
wanted to deliver her. 


I learned something new that day. God not only 
delivered the men who died and brought them to 
heaven with great glory. But God delivered a 
widow, too. And I later found that God delivered 
mothers and fathers, children, brothers and sisters 
from extreme sorrow, from fear and every tempta- 
tion. This kind of deliverance cannot be exag- 
gerated. God’s deliverance transcends all else. 


Jesus said, “In the world you shall have tribu- 
lation; but be of good cheer, I have overcome the 


world.” Our God will deliver us. END 


[The author, Mrs. Keith L. Hunt, is the wife of the Director 
of Cedar Campus, Cedarville, Mich.] 


I longed with all that was in me to protect Doris 
and her three children from this event which 
seemed unbearable. How can you tell a woman 


“IN HIS PRESENCE IS FULNESS OF JOY” 


Pau. J. DeEKoninc, Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering at Michigan State University, was 
active in Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship almost from the time it began in the United States, In 
1940 Mr. DeKoning came to su to teach, with the specific purpose of helping the new Inter-Varsity 
group on campus. For the past 18 years he served as faculty co-advisor of Spartan Christian Fellow- 
ship (1vcF at su). 


Mr. DeKoning was also influential in the establishment of Bethel Manor, a Christian residence 
for men, which has served as a meeting place for scr over the years. Mr. and Mrs. DeKoning were 
the first “house parents” at Bethel Manor. 


But the influence of Paul DeKoning’s life is not to be found primarily in organization which 
he helped bring into existence, and to which he continued a tower of strength, but in the lives 
which he touched during their days as students. Among these were Cleo Buxton, General Secretary 
of Officers Christian Union, and Keith L. Hunt, Regional Secretary of tvcr and Director of Cedar 
Campus, both graduates of msu. , 


Mrs. DeKoning continues to live at 538 University Place, East Lansing, Mich., with their three 
children: David, 14, Kristina, 8, and Gwenda, 7. 


Ensign VINCENT BROADY, USN, was graduated last spring from the United States Naval Academy 
(Annapolis, Md.). A member of Officers Christian Union, Ensign Broady was outstanding in his 
witness for Jesus Christ during his years as a midshipman. Many of his classmates have written to 
tell the Broady family about his desire to know Jesus Christ better and to lead others to know Him. 


After Vincent Broady’s death, the following statement was found in his notebook: “Having just 
graduated, I believe the most important work to be done this summer is to prepare to live for Jesus 
Christ in the Navy. This responsibility before the Lord far outweighs making money, friends, etc. 
With this in mind I came to Cedar Campus.” 


Mr. and Mrs. M. J. Broady, Vincent’s parents, live at Black Horse Pike, Sewell R.D. 3, N. J. 
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EDITORIAL 

(Continued from inside back cover) 
to your life as a student, to your fields of study? 
What do you want to end up—a pagan? An edu- 
cated man who’s a spiritual illiterate? A leader 
in your field but lost when it comes to spiritual 
matters ? 

You'll need to study the Bible for yourself. Take 
time each day—preferably in the morning, when 
your mind is fresh. Use “This Morning with God” 
(see the center pages), or for more serious study, 
the book Search the Scriptures. Either way you'll 
get most of the way through the Bible during the 
next few years. 

And by all means get into a small Bible study 
If you can’t find one, start a group in 
your dorm. You'll be surprised at how much you'll 
learn together. But stick to the chapter at hand. 
Learn the ground rules before you try soaring into 
the wild blue yonder. 


group. 


Funny thing. You think you learned about the 
Bible when you were a kid. Then you study it in 
maturity and you seem to see the Bible—and life 

in a completely different light. 

One other means of growing up spiritually while 
you re in college, of grasping some mature Biblical 
concepts, is by regularly reading His. Never as a 
substitute for Bible reading—no book or magazine 
should ever displace the Book. And judge what 
you read in His (and elsewhere) by the Bible. 

But now you're grown up. So read about Ex- 
istentialism. And how a couple going together 
should behave. And what’s involved in a Chris- 
tian home. Read about the inferiority feelings that 
affect a Christian’s witness. Face the difficult ques- 
tion of the violent death of those who love God. 

So grow up in college. Now you have become 
a man. Put away childish things. END 





APPROACHING MOSLEMS 
WE HAVE Just been notified that all records and 
the mailing list of subscribers to the course Ap- 
proaching Moslems, originally announced in the 
March, 1958 issue of His, have been lost as a 
result of fire. Additional lectures are ready for 
mailing but must await the reconstruction of the 
subscribers list. Therefore all who subscribed 
previously are asked to write immediately to 
Mrs. WittiAm I. Kane, 6 Fort Road, Peshawar 
Cantt., Pakistan. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 
(Continued from back cover) 

The Nurses Christian Fellowship division of 
IVCF reaches its tenth birthday this fall. There was 
one: staff worker in 1948. This year the staff in- 
cludes eight graduate nurses and an office secretary. 
Although the scope of the nurses’ work has grown 
to over 300 hospitals all across the country, an 
evangelical witness is still needed in approximately 
75 percent of the accredited schools of nursing. 


The Student Foreign Missions Fellowship pro- 
ject at Columbia Bible College involved the rais- 
ing of $10,000 to help purchase a transmitter for 
a missionary radio station in Africa. Through 
faith, prayer and sacrificial giving, the goal was 
reached. “Everyone began to be burdened and to 
call upon the Lord It has been thrilling to 
see the rest of this money come in,” wrote a stu- 


dent. 

His readers are requested to pray for the trien- 
nial evangelistic mission of the Cambridge Inter- 
Collegiate Christian Union (pioneer of evangelical 
unions in Great Britain and subsequently around 
the world), scheduled for Nov. 9-16, with the Rev. 
John Stott as chief missioner. Specific need: friend- 
ships between ciccu members and others prior to 
the mission, especially with freshmen. 

In addition to the students who found Christ 
during a lecture series at the U. of Rochester, the 
Lord provided an opportunity for three additional 
lectures at the Eastman School of Music, which 
He used to spark spiritual concern there and to 
bring several students to faith in Christ. 

On three Saturday afternoons during the sum- 
mer, Chicago area students met to share, discuss 
and learn from speakers about how to be more 
effective witnesses on campus. Weekly Bible study 
discussions were held in various parts of the city. 

Dr. J. Frank Cassel, North Dakota State, and 

Regional Secretary James Nyquist were leaders of 
two week-long seminars at Grantsburg, Wis. 
Eric Fife spoke on “The Man God Uses” at the 
fall 1vcF conference at Galesburg, Ill. ote 
dents in the Southeast met at a pre-school con- 
ference at Black Mountain, N. C. . . . Dennis Kin- 
law, pastor, Loudonville, N. Y., Community 
Church, and Harold Englund, pastor, Second Re- 
formed Church, Zeeland, Mich., spoke at two con- 
ferences on campus witnessing at Cedar Campus 
in September.—By James W. REAPSOME 
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Boys at an Exhibition 


LittLe Boys don’t find much to interest them at 
an art exhibition. 

No guns. No football to toss around. No tv. 
Just pictures. Nothing but pictures. And such 
pictures. 


Hey look, somebody’s taking our picture. With 


a camera. Now that will be a real picture. 


When little boys become men they begin to look 
at the pictures. They try to understand them, to 
appreciate them, to enjoy them. 

Art and literature and history and philosophy. 
Anthropology, chemistry, sociology, botany, psy- 
chology, Bible. 

Bible? But Bible’s nothing new. I’ve known 
that since I was a kid. | learned those stories in 
Sunday school. College isn’t Bible. The other 
things, yes. But not Bible. And besides, I’m not 
going to Bible school or a Christian college. I’m 
at the university. 

Sure you’re at the university. And you’re there 
for a liberal education. Maybe you won’t have 
any credit courses in Bible during these next four 
years. Does that mean that the Bible is irrelevant 

(Continued on page 40, column 1) 
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e Just over 700 students made decisions for the 
Lord Jesus Christ during the Billy Graham San 
Francisco Bay Area Crusade. Inter-Varsity staff 
and students assisted in the campaign. 


e Faculty members in Illinois and Wisconsin held 
their annual conference Sept. 5-7 on, “The Christian 
Professor on a non-Christian Campus."’ Speaker: Mis- 
sionary Secretary Eric Fife. 


e The attractive bulletin board below, designed 
by Douglas Christiansen of the Inter-Varsity chap- 
ter at the U. of Wisconsin, Milwaukee branch, 
has served not only to publicize group activities, 
but also to present the gospel through free liter- 
ature. It has drawn favorable student and faculty 
comment. 


e The 300-acre site of Cedar Campus (above) 
was dedicated in August to the glory of God and 
the training of students to be more effective wit- 
nesses for Him at home and abroad. Located on 
the shores of Lake Huron, east of Cedarville on 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, the property 
was given to Inter-Varsity by Mr. and Mrs. Her- 
bert J. Taylor, Park Ridge, Ill. It is used for 
Missionary Training Camp, Summer Seminar of 
Biblical Studies, staff candidate orientation, other 
conferences. 


e 1958 graduates were guests at dinners held by 
the IVCF Philadelphia Alumni Association (speaker: Jo- 
seph T. Bayly, HIS editor) and the New York-New Jersey 
metropolitan area alumni of IVCF (speaker: Robert 
Cressy, pastor, the Lownes Free Church, Springfield, Pa.) 

(Continued on page 40, column 2) 





